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@Three aspects of mechanization are 
treated this month. Thomas Murphy de- 
scribes recent advances in conveyor mining 
in the heavily pitching seams of Wash- 
ington. How Earl Jones combines mobile 
loaders and conveyors in trackless mining 
in Ohio is told by J. H. Edwards. Mechan- 
ization as exemplified in the new Little 
John stripping operation in Illinois is out- 


Drilling, cutting and loading 
lined by Ivan A. Given. 


At Earl J. Jones mine 

See p. 187 
@ True longwall work is found in few fields 
in the United States. One is the Center- 
ville (lowa) district, where Sunshine Coal 
Co. mines a 30-in. seam. How it is done 
and how ring-type distribution assures ade- 
quate voltage for cutters will be described 
in an early issue, together with preparation 
practices and an unusual rescreening and 
oil-treating plant. 
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i” the Coal Operator who has not changed 
his method of lubricating Miring Machines 
and Locomotives during the past few years— 
“Give ‘er the Gun”— probably suggests aero- 
planes and speed. But to those who have 


changed over to the Hulburt System of Liquid 
Grease applied with the Hulburt Gun it means 
speed plus real economy. By this method 





all friction surfaces get positive, not haphaz- 
ard lubrication. 

Hulburt mining lubrication experts stand 
ready to prove to your own satisfaction that 
Hulburt Quality Grease with modern appli- 
cation will show decided savings to any 
operator. Write today for a demonstration 
on your equipment. 


HULBURT OIL & GREASE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SPECIALISTS IN COAL MINE LUBRICATION 


These two fittings form the contact between gun and 
bearing. The ball-check at the right is opened by de- 
pressing it with the gun nozzle at left. The plunger 
then forces a stream of clean liquid grease to the 
bearing at high pressure. No chance for dirt to enter. 
. .. No wasteful slopping over of the lubricant. A clean 
job well done at savings no operator can afford to 
overlook . . . With the Hulburt System you think of 
grease in terms of pints—not gallons! 


HULBURT 
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Why Cincinnati? 


CINCINNATI again will be the host to 
mining men the week of May 17, when the 
American Mining Congress stages its 14th 
annual coal convention and exposition of equip- 
ment. Always a vital forum for the discussion 
of practical operating questions, this year’s con- 
vention-exposition should have a still stronger 
appeal because of the competitive conditions 
facing the industry. Higher wages are now in 
effect in both anthracite and bituminous min- 
ing: 1t is dangerous to attempt to pass these 
on to the buyer. Higher costs can be absorbed 
only by increased efficiency; this means better 
management and better tools for production. 
How others are meeting the management test 
will be told in the technical sessions of the 
convention; better tools for reducing produc- 
tion costs will be on visual display in the ex- 
position halls. Cincinnati calls. 


Rock Dust and Acid 


Mucu of the earth’s surface was once 
covered with Cretaceous measures, but such a 
mantle probably never was laid over any large 
area of Pennsylvania, West Virginia or Ohio. 
The West and South, as well as large areas 
in Europe, however, had such a mantle: in 
those regions mine waters are rarely acid—not 
perhaps because the acid is completely neutral- 
ized by the limestone but possibly because the 
sulphate of lime coats the pyrite with a rela- 
tively insoluble jacket which makes it less sub- 
ject to oxidation and reaction with water. 

Such an action occurs when a limestone dust 
coating is spread over coal, but there is the 
further advantage that the crevices in the coal 
are sealed and water and air penetration is pre- 





® 


vented. \When coal is dry within and without, 
the rock-dusting of ribs of coal may be of little 
benefit, but in sumps where water rises and 
falls it rock-dust with 


limestone or gypsum so as to seal the crevices 


would seem well to 
against entrance of water. Whether the coat- 
ing preferably should be of rock dust or of 
whitewash, mixed in hot water or cold, is a 


matter for test. 


Act Three 


PassAGE of the Guffey-Vinson bill last 
month opened the third act in the drama of 
coal-control legislation launched by the present 
federal administration NRA 1933. 
Although the new act differs in several im- 
portant details from the 1935 Guffey-Snyder 
law, except for the amputation of the labor 
provisions which led to the invalidation of that 
earlier statute by the Supreme Court, the gen- 
eral design and purpose of the new legislation 


with in 


are unchanged. Ironically enough, the confer- 
ence report on the 1937 bill was adopted by the 
House of Representatives the very day the 
court, in the Wagner Act cases, took a new 
view of labor and interstate commerce. 

Such changes as have been made in redraft- 
ing, however, are all in the nature of improve- 
ments. These include the partition of the old 
Minimum Price Area No. 1, a lower tax rate 
for code members and a more equitable status 
for captive operations. But the fearsome ar- 
rangements for price determination and the 
futile coordination mandates remain. And the 
paradox of a statute which declares regulation 
“imperative for the protection of’’ interstate 
commerce in bituminous coal while specifically 
authorizing the avoidance of such control 


leaves Congress unmoved. 








Under such circumstances, hope that the law 
will accomplish the laudable claims of its spon- 
sors must rest not upon the statute itself but 
upon its administration by the agency it creates. 
(‘ommissioners broad enough to realize the 
imperfections of the present law can do much 
to point the way to sane and necessary revisions. 
\\Vhole-hearted cooperation between the indus- 
try and the commission can shape the law into 
an instrument for greater good—always assum- 
ing, of course, the statute can survive the 
shock of court attack. 


Dead Statistics 

VITAL STATISTICS of industrial operations 
gain in value with promptness in collection, 
collation and publication. Released soon after 
the close of the particular period they cover, 
these data may serve as guides in plotting the 
progress of the immediate future; delayed too 
long, however, usefulness diminishes and _ the 
figures become simply records for the archives 
instead of tools for the working desk. Ob- 
viously, an over-all picture cannot be presented 
until all necessary individual figures have been 
assembled. Too frequently a collecting agency 
and clearing house, such as the United States 
Bureau of Mines, is criticized for delay in pub- 
lication when the responsibility really lies at 
the door of the industry itself because of its 
failure to make with reasonable promptness 


the reports upon which final figures are based. 


Up to Management 


NEGOTIATION of the new Appalachian 
Wage contract with practically no interruption 
to production reflects high credit upon the con- 
ferees on both sides of the table. Stoppages 
it earlier years cost the industry so much in 
public esteem and in markets that the speedy 
conclusion of the 1937 negotiations must be 
set down as a distinct gain. So, too, is the 
iact that spokesmen for management and men 
achieved this happy result without the interven- 
tion of outside agencies. 

\lthough some operators earnestly insisted 
that the industry was not in a position to in- 
crease basic wage rates, many others were 
reconciled to the inevitability of an advance 


before the negotiations started. Partial grant- 


182 








ing of the union demands for higher daily 
rates of pay, therefore, was no surprise. The 
unexpected was the successful fight of the 
overtime. 


union for time-and-one-half for 


Here precedents in many other industries 
hampered effective opposition. 

That conditions peculiar to coal mining 
make it necessary for certain classes of em- 
ployees to work longer than seven hours is 
conceded in the new agreement, but this recog- 
nition carries no exemption from the higher 
overtime rates. These rates, as well as the 
increases in base pay, are a direct challenge to 
management, first, to eliminate any and all 
unnecessary overtime where such may exist 
and, second, to improve efficiency of operations 
still further so that higher rates of pay may 
not unduly burden the industry in its efforts 
to hold present tonnage and to expand its mar- 
kets. Unless this can be done, high daily rates 
may mean lower annual income to both capital 
and labor in coal mining. 


Anthracite’s Finest 


\VirH an increased demand for all the 
finer sizes of anthracite, more activity should 
he in evidence in the saving and cleaning of the 
buckwheats smaller than birdseve or boiler coal 
for use in mine power plants and sale to the 
increasing number of utilities and industries 
that can burn these extremely tine sizes. More- 
over, the use of fine coal in water filtration and 
sewage disposal is expanding; Oklahoma City, 
for example, has recently joined the group of 
municipal and private plants employing anthra- 
cite in water purification. 

Anthracite producers also face the possibility 
that action will be taken to compel them to 
keep streams free of all coal fine enough to 
sink and form silt bars. It is rumored that any- 
thing larger than will pass 325-mesh may be 
regarded as too large for the Susquehanna 
River to transport to sea and hence as objec- 
tionable for disposal in that river. Discharged 
on dumps without large material to supply 
crevices in which it can snugly hide, fine coal 
on windy days gives rise to dust storms that 
make some anthracite communities uncleanly. 
Better and more profitable to sell this coal than 
to waste it. 
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MECHANIZED MINING 


+ With Cutting Machines and Conveyors 


HE Washington mines of the 

Northwestern Improvement 

Co. are near the head of the 
Yakima Valley in the eastern foot- 
hills of the Cascade Mountains in 
the Roslyn-Cle Elum field. This field, 
comprising about thirty square miles 
of coal land, is separated from the 
larger fields of the western part of 
the State by the main range of the 
Cascades and is the only coal of any 
consequence between these mountains 
and the east flank of the Rockies in 
Montana and Wyoming, a distance of 
almost 1,000 miles. 

Mines were opened here in 1886, 
when the Northern Pacific Ry. was 
built through to the Pacific Coast. 
To date the Northwestern company 
has mined 40,500,000 tons, and the 
other mines in the field approximately 
7,500,000 tons. While there are other 
minable seams in parts of the field, 
nearly all of this production has been 
from the Roslyn, or No. 5, seam, 
which has a fairly uniform. thick- 
ness of 54 in. 


Coal Pitches South 


The coal outcrops on the northern 
edge of the field at an elevation of 
3,750 ft. above sea level and pitches 
in a southerly direction on angles of 
from 10 to 56 deg. down into the 
first syncline. The bottom of No. 5 
slope at the 13th level is now the 
lowest point in the mine workings, 
with an elevation of 500 ft. above sea 
level, so there is a difference of 
3,250 ft. in a distance of about three 
miles. Roof conditions vary from a 
fairly firm sandy shale that can be 
held in the working places by posts 
on 4-ft. centers to a soft black shale 
that requires crossbars on very close 
centers. 

Prior to 1927, all mining was done 
on the system commonly used in 
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In Heavily Pitching Seams 


pitching seams in the West. Main 
haulage slopes were driven straight 
down the pitch; haulage entries were 
turned off each side of the slopes on 
about 300-ft. intervals, and the work- 
ing rooms, usually 22 ft. wide, were 
driven straight up the pitch from the 
entries on 60-ft. centers. The rooms 
were double-tracked and had a rope 
sheave lashed to a post at the face. 
The loaded car going down on one 
track pulled the empty to the face on 
the other track. Rooms were driven 
continuously while the entry was ad- 
vancing, and it was sometimes a mat- 
ter of years before the pillars could 
be extracted. 

With the mines advancing under 


By THOMAS MURPHY 
Superintendent 
Northwestern Improvement Co. 
Roslyn, Wash. 


heavier cover to the dip, much trouble 
was experienced from squeezing, and 
it became very expensive to keep 
haulage entries and aircourses open. 
Much coal in the room pillars also 
was lost, as it was impracticable to 
clean up badly caved rooms to get 
tracks and mine cars up to the top 
of the pillars. 

In 1927 it was decided to do some 
experimenting with shaking  con- 
veyors and shortwall machines in 
one of the lighter pitch sections of 
the mines. Two shortwall machines 
and two electrically driven shaking 
bought and put in 
conveyors on oO 


conveyors were 
operation, the 


pillar work and the machines in reg- 


Looking toward face of 12 East in No. 5 mine—45-deg. pitch. Note guard 
bolted to low side of machine to guide it away from rib and timbering. 
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Fig. 1—Mining with shortwall cutters and jigging conveyors in pitching seams 


ular track rooms. The tracks in 
these rooms had 3x5-in. wooden 
rails, and the machines’ were 


equipped with wheels with a 4-in. 
tread. A line of sharpened studs was 
fitted into the wheel treads near the 
outer edge so that they would over- 
hang the regular steel rail when 
traveling on the entry. These studs 
would dig into the wooden rails in 
the rooms and there was no partic- 
ular difficulty in tramming the ma- 
chines up pitches of 15 deg. 

It soon became apparent that 
handling a single car at a time in the 
rooms was too slow, so more con- 
veyors were built and installed in the 
rooms, loading the coal into cars on 
the entry. For a time a system in 
which one cutting machine and two 
conveyors were worked as a unit 


was followed. The machine was 


trammed from one room to the other 
through a slant crosscut; while the 
ioading crew of five men was clean- 
ing the face of one room, the ma- 
chine crew and a timberman would 
cut, drill, shoot and timber the other 
room. This plan was a considerable 
improvement, but, as much of the 
coal in the field lies on pitches con- 
siderably steeper than 15 deg., it was 
decided to devise a system whereby 
the cutting machine would stay in 
one place until it was finished and 
tramming would be wholly elim- 
inated. 

In the meantime, such economies 
had been effected by the use of ma- 
chines and conveyors that a number 
of entries were driven in to the 
predetermined barrier line and it 
was possible to begin mining on a 
straight retreating system. In our 










present system of mining only four 
places are worked at a time on any 
one entry; usually two rooms ad- 
vancing and two pillars retreating. 

Where the roof is at all good the 
rooms are driven about 40 ft. wide 
on 60-ft. centers. The conveyor 
trough line is installed close to the 
inside rib, and a light wooden track 
is laid adjacent to it. This track is 
for taking timber and other supplies 
to the face, a 12-in. wheel being kept 
lashed to a post near the face and a 
small truck pulled by a hoist on the 
entry with the rope around the 
wheel being used to operate it. The 
track also serves as the room man- 
way (see Fig. 1). 

About 10 ft. of the side of the 
room containing the conveyor line 
and manway is timbered securely, 
usually with crossbars, but not much 
effort is made to hold the roof in 
the rest of the place and the cap 
rock usually caves before the place 
is finished. However, 4x8-ft. rock- 
filled cribs are built on about 50-ft. 
centers alongside of the manway as 
the room is advancing, in order to 
protect the men from a sudden cave 
of the main roof as the pillar is 
being pulled down. 


Need Cut Only 10 Ft. 


There is only one bedding plane 
in the Roslyn seam—a band of shale, 
bone and clay about 18 in. from the 
bottom. There are vertical cleats or 
cleavage planes, however, every few 
inches in the coal. These cleavage 
planes are on about a 45-deg. angle 
to the line of the room, and it has 
been found that if one side of the 
room is advanced so that the face 
is on the line of the cleavage planes 
it is necessary to cut only about 
10 ft. of the tight side of the room 
and the rest of the face will slough 
or work itself. 

As the room face is, therefore, on 
about a 45-deg. angle to the line of 
conveyor troughs, a swivel is used 


Fig. 2—Method of working entries and cross-pitch rooms with shortwall machines and shaking conveyors 
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on the end of the main conveyor 
line, and a line of troughs with the 
sides next the face flattened down 
is extended clear across the face 
from the swivel. The main con- 
veyor is extended as needed and the 
face troughs are moved up close, so 
that much of the coal falls from the 
face directly into the troughs with- 
out shoveling, and the rest can be 
raked in without much effort. Load- 
ing is practically continuous, as coal 
can be loaded from one side of a 
room while a machine is cutting the 
other side. 

When a room is driven through to 
the caved ground above the top of 
the pillars, it is sliced off on about 
a 60-deg. angle. Four or five troughs 
are swung over on this angle from 
the swivel and the work of extract- 
ing the pillar is begun. As the pil- 
lar is only 20 ft. thick, it is all taken 
out within a few days. With this 
system of mining all of the coal is 
recovered, and, by keeping about a 
45-deg. breaking line and placing the 
timber cribs systematically, very lit- 
tle trouble is experienced in control- 
ling caving. 


23 Men in Entry 


Cutting machines are not used in 
the pillars, so two machines and four 
conveyors constitute the equipment 
for one entry, and the output usually 
is about 300 tons per seven-hour 
shift. One unit foreman and 22 men 
comprise the crew for working an 
entry. 

Within the last few months a sys- 
tem of working machines and con- 
veyors in areas where the coal 
pitches over 45 deg. has been de- 
vised which promises to solve what 
has been the most difficult problem 
in the field. In this system, planes 
are driven at 300-ft. intervals 
straight up the pitch from the haul- 
age entry to the caved ground of 
the entry above. A material track 
is laid next to the inside rib of the 
plane. A sheet-steel-lined chute about 
4 ft. wide and built up to the roof 
is installed adjacent to the material 
track, and a traveling way for the 
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Fig. 3—Profile through east section of Roslyn field looking west 


men is provided along the outside 
of the chute. 

Rooms, 20 ft. wide on 60-ft. cen- 
ters, are driven across the pitch inby 
of the planes. Conveyor drives are 
set up just off the planes in the room 
necks and the trough lines are run 
along the low side rib of the rooms. 
The conveyor trough lines are car- 
ried over the driving engines and a 
curved extension trough carries the 
coal around over the material track 
and dumps it into the master chute, 
from which it is loaded into the mine 
cars on the entry (see Fig. 2). 

In driving the rooms, a line of 
heavy posts is set about 2 ft. above 
the conveyor line. One-inch boards 
are nailed to the high side of this 
line of posts, forming a bulkhead to 
hold the gob. A line of smaller posts 
is set close to the high side rib and 
lagging is used to keep that rib from 
sloughing while the room is being 
driven in. In the battery of rooms 
that has been worked on this sys- 
tem no cutting machines were avail- 
able, so the rooms were driven by 
hand, but, by keeping the faces on 
the line of the vertical cleats, very 
good progress was made, as on this 
pitch the coal slides down into the 
conveyor and requires no shoveling 
at all. 


After the rooms are driven in to 
the line, the end of the 40-ft. pillar 
above is shot off and the work of 
extracting it is begun. Stationary 
sheet-iron chutes are laid from the 
low side of the pillar down through 
the gob to the conveyor line to carry 
the coal. The pillar is worked loose- 
ended. Little or no shooting is re- 
quired and it has been found that 
pneumatic picks are great labor 
savers in this work. 

Production per man on this work 
has not been as high as on the reg- 
ular machine and conveyor work on 
the lighter pitches, but there is no 
doubt that this is due to the lack of 
cutting machines, so provisions are 
being made now for some of the 
new light-type machines, as it is be- 
lieved that they will be more suitable 
for this work than the heavy stand- 
ard shortwalls. 

About a mile of main entry and 
airway has been driven across this 
45-deg. pitch with machines and 
conveyors and it has been found 
thoroughly practical to use machines 
under these conditions. In this entry 
work the conveyors are used much 
as described above, but it has been 
found necessary to use an elevating 
conveyor to raise the coal from the 
level of the shaking conveyor on the 


Fig. 4—Profile through central section of Roslyn field looking west 
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low side rib to the height of the 
mine car on the track, which is 
about in the center of the entry. 

To use a cutting machine on this 
work a heavy steel guard is bolted 
to the low side of the machine to 
protect the feed drum and_ other 
projecting parts from catching on 
the low side rib or timber. A line 
of heavy posts is set just above the 
conveyor line and 2x12-in. planks 
are spiked to the high sides of the 
last three posts toward the face. 
When not in use, the machine rests 
against this planking. 

When the place is to be cut, a jack 
pipe is set straight ahead of the 
machine against the face. The ma- 
chine is pulled forward until it bal- 
ances around the end of the plank 
at the last post and the end of the 
bar slides down into the low 
corner of the place. A jack pipe is 
down through the slot in 
the cutter prevent the ma- 


cuttet 


then set 
bar to 


chine cutting too far down the pitch. 
The machine then starts to sump in. 
When it cuts ahead a few feet, the 
rear end of the machine is pulled 
free of the end of the planks and 
settles down against the low rib, and 
the sumping cut is then completed. 

A jack pipe is then set against 
the high side rib and the cut across 
the face is made in the ordinary way. 
When the cut is finished, another 
jack pipe is set close to the high 
side rib some distance back of the 
machine. The feed rope from the 
low side drum is attached to it and 
the machine is pulled back from the 
face. It can either be left suspended 
on its ropes or lowered against the 
planking until needed again. The 
face is then drilled and shot and, 
as stated above, the coal slides down 
into the conveyor trough without 
having to be shoveled. 

The entry aircourse, or 
is handled much the same 


counter, 
WayV as 






the main entry. The aircourse being 
above the entry, the conveyor drive 
is set at the top of a crosscut and 
the coal is fed from the conveyor 
into a chute leading down through 
the crosscut and loaded into cars at 
the same point as that from the 
main entry (see Fig. 5). 

Self-loading duckbills have not 
been used to any extent in this field 
for the reason that the character ot 
the roof makes it necessary to keep 
the timbering right up to the face, 
and, as the seam is only 54 in. thick, 
is set at the top of a crosscut and 
forepoling is difficult. By keeping the 
room faces diagonal to the line of 
the room and using swivels and flat- 
sided loading pans close to the face, 
it is felt that there is not so much to 
be gained by trying to use duckbills 
in the rooms. However, there is a 
need for them in entry driving, 
merely to advance the loading pan to 
the face along the low side rib, and 
some of them are veing installed at 
the present time. 

All conveyor drives and trough- 
ing are built in the mine shops. Six- 
teen-pound track rails are arc-welded 
to the bottom of the troughs as 
stiffeners, and a simple link and 
wedge fastener is used for coupling 
the troughs instead of the usual bolt 
fasteners. 

Much experimenting has been and 
is still being done to adapt mechani- 
cal equipment to the widely varying 
conditions in the Roslyn field, and in 
carrying along this work a_ few 
things have become fairly obvious. 
One is that cutting machines can be 
used under practically any conditions 
found in a coal mine, but that in 
work on heavy pitches it is not prac- 
ticable to tram them from place to 
place, and that there is a real need 
for a much lighter machine than has 
been available, at least until just 
recently. Another is that shaking 


Left, room conveyor loading into mine car on entry; note jack pipes used to 
hold conveyor drive in place. 





Right, completed section of main-haulage entry 

















conveyors, because of the ease of 
extending or retracting the lines, 
probably are the most practicable 
means of handling coal from the 
face to the mine car where it is 
possible to work them on the level 
or downhill. They will carry coal 
up as much as 7-per-cent grade, but 
the capacity is cut down on uphill 


ROM a new mine in 42-in. 

coal, Earl J. Jones, of Zanes- 

ville, Ohio, produces 1,400 tons 
per day —all loaded by mobile units 
and transported by conveyors exclu- 
sively from loaders to tipple. The 
average efficiency is 9.7 tons per shift 
per man employed underground. 
Prompt purchase of new equipment 
when production or efficiency con- 
siderations indicate the need and an 
attempt to secure the best in quality 
and performance even if the first cost 
is higher are principles of the Jones 
management. During 1936, Mr. 
Jones invested over $200,000 in 
underground mechanical equipment, 
and the additional investment in 1937 
probably will exceed $60,000. 

A mine-run contract for the Philo 
generating plant of the Ohio Power 
Co. affords a steady outlet for a sub- 
stantial percentage of the Jones out- 
put during all months. Throughout 
the domestic heating season, 50 to 100 
tons per day of bar-screened 4-in. 
lump and 2x4-in. egg are sold at the 
mine tipple to the local trucking 
trade. The Philo contract includes 
delivery in barges at the power plant 
unloading terminal on the Muskin- 
gum River. This involves trucking 
somewhat over 5 miles over poorly 
maintained roads and shipping five 
miles down the river. In case river 
traffic is blocked by ice (usually the 
river remains open practically all 
winter) the coal can be trucked di- 
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work, and some other type of con- 
veyor would be preferable. 

It is the general belief here, how- 
ever, that any type of conveyor is 
preterable to tramming one mine car 
at a time into the working faces. 
Also, that by loading full trips of 
mine cars on the entries with con- 
veyors the size of the car does not 





make so much differeuce. The cars 
here hold about 2,500 lb., and to use 
larger cars would mean much more 
rock brushing in the entries. 

All machines, conveyors, and any 
other electrical equipment used by 
the Northwestern Improvement Co. 
in the Roslyn field are government- 
approved types. 


MOBILE LOADERS 
+ And Conveyors at Ohio Truck Mine 


rectly to the power plant. The addi- 
tional haul of five miles is over two 
free bridges and a State road with a 
new concrete surface. 

Jones mine is in the Cooksville dis- 
trict in Muskingum County 5 miles 
due south of Zanesville and out in the 
country 4 miles southwest of a bend 
in the Muskingum River. It is ina 
hilly section without direct access to 
Zanesville and the preferred road 
from the mine to Zanesville is 5 miles 
via the trucking route to the Mus- 
kingum River, thence 64 miles north- 
west on State Highway No. 77. 

The mine is in the No. 6 (Middle 
Kittanning ) seam, which there aver- 
ages 46 in. in thickness (parting and 
bone coal included) and has a uni- 
form rise to the northwest of 17 ft. 
to the mile without severe local dips. 


- Except for a 14-in. to 2-in. parting of 


hard slate 20 in. above the bottom and 
occasional lenses of pyrites, the coal 
stratum itself is free of segregated 
impurities. At the top occurs a 4-in. 
stratum of bone coal which, in com- 
mon with the parting, is mined and 
loaded but is later cast aside by 
pickers. The roof is an exceptionally 
strong slate which stands unsupport- 
ed in rooms 40x300 ft. Although the 
seam outcrops along the main valley, 
the cover ranges up to 175 ft. and 
averages approximately 100 ft. 


Yield 9.7 Tons per Man-Shift 


By J. H. EDWARDS 


Associate Editor, Coal Age 


Mr. Jones has fee tracts aggregat- 
ing 1,500 acres. The plan is to mine 
350 acres with the present set-up of 
tipple and of main belt on the drift 
heading. At least three other sim- 
ilar set-ups —#in effect, three more 
mines — will be required to recover 
the present holding of fee acreage. 
3ecause a set-up will be used only 
three to seven years, the investment 
in tipple structure is held to the bare 
minimum consistent with reliable 
operation. Thus the unpretentious 
wooden tipple of the Jones mine 
stands in marked contrast to the elab- 
orate underground equipment. Max- 
imum haul by main belt will be 4,300 
ft. in the present workings, will not 
exceed 14 miles in any set-up and the 
average of the maximums at the sev- 
eral operations will be one mile. 

Installation of conveyors was be- 
gun in March, 1936, only a few 
months after the mine was opened 
by the hand-and-car working; by 
August, 1936, the operation was 
completely mechanized with a _ belt 
conveyor on the Main West (a new 
heading to daylight), chain-flight 
conveyors in the room entries and in 


rooms, and Joy 8BU loading ma- 


chines. Equipment now in use in- 
cludes: one Joy 30-hp. 36-in. x 125- 
ft. belt conveyor extending from 


the mine portal to the top of the 
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Here the loading machine is cleaning up a 
breakthrough cut in the left-hand rib 
close to the face of the room. 


Sumping the cutter in at the right-hand corner 

of the room as soon as the loading machine has 

cleaned up that half and has moved to the other 
side of the room conveyor in the center. 


Looking back into 3 North from the belt-conveyor 
heading. Three chain-flight conveyors in_ series 
carry the coal 880 ft. from room units to the belt. 














View of the outside plant from above the drift portal. 
The shop and supply house appear at the right. 


Looking from the face of a room toward the neck, 

where, close to the chain-flight conveyor, may 

be seen the blower which is driving air through 
the tubing at the left. 


Coal discharging to the sloping bar screens above the tipple 


portal 


Its 


bins. This elevating conveyor, extending from the mine 
to the top of the tipple, is a standard underground type. 
totally inclosed 220-volt a.c. motor appears at the right. 





tipple; one Joy 30-hp. 26-in. x 1,900- 
ft. belt conveyor operating at 250 
f.p.m. on the main heading; two Joy 
300-ft. chain-flight entry conveyors 
working in room or butt entries; five 
Jeffrey 61W 300-ft. chain-flight con- 
veyors in room or butt entries; ten 
Jeffrey 61AM 300-ft. chain-flight 
conveyors in rooms; five Joy 8BU 
loaders; eight Jeffrey 35B standard 
cutting machines with 74-ft. cutter 
bars; one Morgan-Gardner with 7-ft. 
cutter bar; one Morgan-Gardner ma- 
chine with 54-ft. cutter bar; five 
Jeffrey A-7 electric drills; and five 
Jeffrey blowers with flexible tubing. 
Seven of the Jeffrey 35B machines, 
which are new ones installed last 
month, displaced an equal number of 
Morgan-Gardner 54-ft. cutter-bar 
machines, 

Rooms 32 ft. wide on 47-ft. centers 
are driven 300 ft. deep and one slab- 
bing cut is mined from the pillar as 
the equipment is taken from the 
room. Each loader works in two ad- 
jacent rooms in each of which is in- 
stalled a separate conveyor. Cross- 
cuts are driven every 45 it. to reduce 
the distance of loader travel between 
rooms. Throughout each shift, cut- 
ting, drilling, shooting and loading is 
carried on as a continuous operation 
in the two rooms by the crew unit 
and the work 1s triple-shifted. Seven 
men and a boss make up each Joy 
crew. The seven consist of the Joy 
operator and his helper, two machine 
men (both capable of operating the 
machine instead of one operator and 
a helper), two men who drill and 
shoot and one slate picker. In five 
days of three-shift work the min- 
ing of a 300-ft. room is completed. 


Entire Seam is Loaded 


The entire seam, including parting 
and top coal, is loaded into the con- 
veyor. The crew slate picker picks 
as much of the waste material as pos- 
sible from the room conveyor and 
piles or stacks this waste along one 
side of the room. The conveyor is 
positioned in the center of the room 
and the side from which the slab is to 
be mined is kept free of all waste. 
Second and final picking is done by 
three men stationed on the outside 
along the inclined belt which elevates 
to the tipple and protected by a pick- 
house which is directly above a bin 
from which the refuse is drawn into 
trucks for disposal. 

With but one mining machine 
equipped with 74-ft. cutter bar the 
two machine men could come very 
close to keeping the loader in coal. 
But it was recognized that the basis 
of efficiency is to keep the loader en- 
gaged to the best advantage every 
moment, hence the regular require- 
ment is a mining machine for each 
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worked in pairs, each room has its own conveyor extending 
out into the heading 


room; i.e., two per unit. When the 
cutting of one room is practically 
finished and the helper is no longer 
needed, he can go to the other room 
and move the other machine to cut- 
ting position. Using two machines 
also minimizes interference with pro- 
duction in case one breaks down. 

Very often the cutting in a room is 
begun as soon as the loading ma- 
chine has cleaned up the right-hand 
half. The drilling follows closely 
after cutting and usually some of it is 
done during times when the cutting 
machine is stopped temporarily 
awaiting further progress of the 
loader across the face. 

To increase loading speed and re- 
duce strain and wear on the equip- 
ment, a “center shot” is loaded out 
to the back of the cut before the rest 
of the coal is shot down. After 
working its way through the center 
shot, which takes about three minutes, 
the: loader is backed away into the 
clear while the rib shots, which thus 
have been provided with open ends, 
are fired. The coal of the “center 
shot” is brought down by two shots, 
the first placed in a 7-ft. hole drilled 
parallel to and directly over the hard 
slate parting and the second above 
the first in a 5-ft. hole with the ex- 
plosive placed in the top coal and 
against the slate above. Since tamp- 
ing the rib shots is completed before 
the loader backs away from the cen- 
ter, there is no delay in their firing. 
Austin No. 4X 1-in. 5-pellet-stick 
powder is used; the charges are one 
stick and three pellets in the breaker 
holes and one stick and one pellet in 
the rib holes. 


Entry headings are driven 20 it. 
wide and the method is practically 
the same as in rooms —that is, the 
two room conveyors and all other 
items of a room-pair unit are moved 
from room service and put to entry 
driving. From the standpoints of 
labor required and avoidance of de- 
lays, extending of conveyors in each 
heading is considered preferable 
to using one main conveyor in 
combination with a_ breakthrough 
conveyor and a short conveyor there- 
from to the face of the second head- 
ine. When a room heading is being 
driven, rooms are necked 20 ft. wide, 
two cuts loaded from each and a 
third cut is left shot down. 


Travelways Are Provided 


Meticulous care is exercised to 
provide and maintain travelways 8 
ft. wide alongside entry conveyors 
to facilitate moving equipment when 
a pair of rooms is completed or an 
entry driven to bounds or tempora- 
rily halted, and to provide maximum 
convenience in delivering supplies. 
The better walkways for men are a 
further advantage, especially because 
of the low roof and the fact that no 
top rock is taken; not even at the 
conveyor junction points. 

Along the conveyor headings the 
parting and bone-coal material picked 
from the conveyors is piled to one 
side and fenced by a_ pack-wall 
stacked to the roof. Waste material 
in the aircourses also is kept to one 
side, thus providing a clean travel- 
way for a pony and sled, which is the 
principal means of delivering sup- 
plies to and from sections and to and 
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from the outside. There are no car 
tracks in the mine. Normal supplies 
of drills, bits, oil and powder are 
hauled by the pony and sled; the 
heaviest items, such as large con- 
veyor drives, are carried on the cut- 
ter bar of a mining machine which is 
dragged along the bottom by its own 
power, or in some cases are dragged 
back of a Joy loader which has been 
trammed to the outside for that pur- 
pose. 

Generally speaking, the bottom in 
the mine is dry and hard. Practically 
no water is encountered and sufficient 
pillar coal is left in place to fore- 
stall surface breaks until the mine is 
finished. Only recently was one small 
pump installed in the mine, this to 
clear up a small mud hole which was 
developing on the main entry in the 
mine workings. 


Conveyors are Reversible 


To accommodate material delivery 
and transfer, all conveyors are re- 
versible, but, since practically no 
mine props are used and there is but 
one hour in 24 that the conveyors are 
not carrying coal, little material ac- 
tually is carried on the conveyors. 
Only the main belt is thus utilized to 
any extent and the material to be 
thus conveyed is put into boxes, 
which, with their loads, do not weigh 
more than a maximum of 100 to 150 
Ib. each. 

All conveyors are powered by 220- 
volt a.c. motors and the mining ma- 
chines, drills, blowers and loading 
machines by 250-volt d.c. motors. 
Electric service is purchased from 
the Ohio Power Co. and the conver- 
sion is handled by two 150-kw. m.-g. 
sets situated at the mine portal. Near 
by are three 374-kva. 4,000/220-volt 
transformers which supply the fan, 
main conveyor, tipple elevating con- 
veyor and shop motors. Situated at 
the top of an 85-ft. borehole on the 
main heading at 6 North are three 
50-kva. 4,000/220-volt transformers 
which supply the chain-flight con- 
veyors. Any outage or voltage fluc- 
tuation caused by difficulties or over- 
loads on the d.c. machinery has no 
effect on the conveyors; thus the 
main arteries of the mine function 
with certainty and at a uniform 
speed. 


otal mine power has averaged 3.2 


kw.-hr. per ton and the power cost 
runs close to 5c. per ton. The use of 
conveyors, mining machines. and 


loaders to transport new equipment 
into the mine is charged with having 
responsible for a_ significant 
amount of the power consumption. 
Besides the eight men of each load- 
er crew, those workine underground 


per shift include one wireman, one 


been 


bratticeman, one pony driver, one 
greaser, two clean-up men and one 
electrician. On the third shift, how- 
ever, no pony driver is employed be- 
cause all supplies necessary for the 
three shifts are delivered during two 
shifts. Production per shift per man 
employed underground is 9.7 tons. 
The production per loading machine, 
narrow work included, has averaged 
100 tons. All five loaders are not al- 
ways operated every shift; at times 
only three or four, as suits the pro- 
duction required. 

To extend the 26-in. main entry belt 
624 ft. to bring its total length to 
1,900 ft., which was done in Feb- 
ruary, 144 man-hours of labor was 
required. The job was accomplished 
in one day by seventeen men. The 
belt pans, which are 12 ft. long, each 
carry two troughing idlers with 
sealed ball bearings. A flat return 
idler, also fitted with sealed ball bear- 
ings, is mounted at each connection 
between pan ends. 

Use of sealed bearings practically 
eliminates lubrication cost. To date 
only a few of the bearings have 
failed and it is surmised by the mine 
officials that these failures were 
caused by a progressive corrosion 
beginning on the exposed surface of 
the race. These outer surfaces now 
are being oiled occasionally to pre- 
vent corrosion. 


Special Drum on Cutters 


Previous experience in the mine 
had indicated that in the moving of 
cutting machines lay an opportunity 
for improvement. Dragging them 
along the bottom at the normal rope 
speed of 17 f.p.m. consumed an undue 
amount of time, especially on the 
long moves into new rooms or new 
sections. Consequently each of the 
seven new Jeffrey 35B machines 
was ordered with a special auxiliary 
drum geared for a moving speed of 
150 to 165 ft. per minute. This drum 
is mounted at the left-hand rear cor- 
ner and did not displace the regular 
drum. Jeffrey Star bits had been 
used with excellent success on the 
one original Jeffrey machine, so were 
specified for the seven new machines. 

To replace a disk fan with which 
the mine was first equipped a new 
Jeffrey Aerodyne fan was installed 
March 15—the first of its type in 
the State. This fan, driven by a 
15-hp. motor loaded to 13.5 hp., 1s 
now operating at 685 r.p.m. and is 
delivering 92,000 c.f.m. at 1.65 in. 
water gage. As mining progresses 
the speed will be increased to 1,200 
r.p.m., at which the guaranteed deliv- 
ery is 92,000 c.f.m. at 54 in. water 
High velocity is necessary to 


gage. 


clear away the smoke rapidly from 








the frequent shooting during the day. 

Trucking from mine to wharf over 
the semi-hard-surfaced country roads 
costs as an average 25c. per ton, but 
goes up to 40c. per ton during sea- 
sons when the roads get into bad con- 
dition. The route includes several 
short hills with severe grades. When 
the roads are in favorable condition, 
Mr. Jones is able to haul his entire 
output with his own fleet of fifteen 
self-dumping trucks rated at 15 and 
2 tons capacity. At other times he 
must hire five to ten extra trucks. 
The round trip of practically 11 
miles is made in 55 minutes when 
roads are good, but requires 14 hours 
or more when they get into bad con- 
dition. The Jones fleet contributes 
approximately $750 per month to 
the State in gasoline taxes and li- 
cense fees. 


14-Ton Trucks Favored 


The trucks are equipped with over- 
load or helper springs and the load- 
ing averages 51 tons. After expe- 
rience with several types of trucks, 
including the Ford, Mr. Jones favors 
the 14-ton Ford with dump chassis 
for his transportation conditions. 
These new trucks he has equipped 
with special bodies made long and 
wide to hold the load lower than in 
the regular body equipped with side- 
boards. Firestone tires are now used 
exclusively. Pressures of 95 to 100 
lb. are carried in the 32x6-in. size 
and 100 to 110 in the 34x7. 

Carrying the coal five miles by 
barge from river terminal to the 
Philo power plant is contracted to a 
river transportation company. By 
the terms of this contract six 300-ton 
steel barges are leased to Mr. Jones 
and their movements are subject to 
his orders exclusively. Usual fluc- 
tuations in water level are so slight 
that the barge-loading terminal con- 
sists merely of a road-level platform 
terminating in an apron chute onto 
which the trucks dump. The flood of 
last January rose to more than 6 ft. 
above the roadway level and caused 
the mine to be shut down for three 
weeks. 

The coal is sold to the power com- 
pany on the basis of 12,000 B.t.u. per 
ton and at that heating value the ash 
content is between 9 and 10 per cent. 
Samples for analysis are taken about 
every third truckload. 

Mr. Jones acts as general super- 
intendent of the mine and in so doing 
gives personal attention to all phases 
of management and operation includ- 
ing close supervision of trucks and 
truck drivers. Roy Lucas, mine 
superintendent, has the responsibility 
of maintaining the required produc- 
tion. 
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An 


Gnvitation 


TO THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION 
Jrom the 


National Chairman 


Vv 


OAL MINING men have in re- 
cent years come to regard the American 
Mining Congress May meeting in Cin- 
cinnati as an open forum for the ex- 
change of ideas on every phase of their 
business. ‘This exchange takes place in 
the public presentation and discussion of 
papers, the visual impressions of the exhibits 
and in countless informal conversations be- 
tween members of the industry. 


We believe that this coming convention will 
equal or exceed the high standard of its prede- 
cessors. A carefully chosen list of subjects 
will be covered by papers and prepared dis- 
cussions by those most conversant with their 
topics in the judgment of the program com- 
mittee and its advisers. ‘These papers will 
be diversified and will be concise, and in the 
main will deal with actual accomplishments in 
modern coal mining. Where they are specula- 
tive, the speculations are those of men whose 
experience and experiments give them value. 


Exhibits will be even larger and more varied 
than in previous years and will cover substan- 
tially all types of equipment involved in the 
moving of coal from seam, through interme- 
diate processes, to customer, and will show 
adaptations to many special cases, as well as 
standard forms. Manufacturers are sparing 
no expense in their development programs or 
in presenting the results thereof to operators. 
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A most capable committee is providing en- 
tertainment for each evening, along the gen- 
eral lines of last year, which will be so 
favorably remembered. 


Early reservations in Cincinnati hotels for 
convention week, which may be regarded as an 
index of interest, are much more numerous 
than hitherto, which clearly indicates an 
enlarged attendance. 


This growth year by year can only come 
from the general recognition that here is some- 
thing of real value, something which con- 
tributes to the solution of our operating prob- 
lems. The committee feels that it can safely 
assure the industry that the values which it 
has found in this convention and which have 
won its increasing support, will be continued in 
full measure this year. 





) Or. eee 


National Chairman, Program 
Committee, American Mining Congress 
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The Little John stripping unit making 
first box cut in December, 1936. 









Switch houses at the end of pole-line 

laterals permit attachment of the shovel 

cables. The second set of conductors 
shown serves the pump line. 


Small portable pumps dewater the pit. 
A 5-in. unit with spiral-riveted dis- 
charge line is shown here. 


Loading coal at Little John. 
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LITTLE JOHN STRIPPING 


+ Made Possible by Improvements 


ADE POSSIBLE through 

the development of im- 

proved stripping and prepa- 
ration equipment, the new Little 
John mine of the Little John Coal 
Co., Victoria, Ill., taps a virgin field 
of Illinois. No. 6 coal in Knox County 
aggregating approximately 20,000,- 
000 tons. Coal is stripped by an 
electric shovel with a 32-cu.yd. dip- 
per, loaded by an electric shovel 
with a 5-cu.yd. dipper, hauled by 
trucks and trailers, and prepared in 
a washing, screening and drying 
plant built around crushing the en- 
tire pit output to 6 in. or less. 


Operation Long Planned 


In its finished form the Little 
John operation represents the reali- 
zation of long-time plans by R. H. 
Sherwood, Indianapolis, Ind., presi- 
dent of the Little John company, 
who first became interested in the 
possibilities of the field now being 
worked while still associated with 
W. G. Hartshorn in the Danville 
field of Illinois about twenty years 
ago. It was not until recently, how- 
ever, that he considered that prog- 
ress in the development of equip- 
ment, particularly for mechani- 
cal cleaning, had reached the stage 
where the natural handicaps in the 
new field could be overcome eco- 
nomically. 

The major problem to be solved 
was the handling of intrusions of 
soft shale (known locally as “white 
top”) in the vein. These intrusions, 
many in number, often represent a 
considerable volume of material and 
have been the major stumbling block 
encountered in proposals to operate 
the seam in the past. Because of 
the nature and volume of the white 
top, its removal either in the pit or 
in the conventional screening and 
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hand-picking plant to the point 
where a commercially salable coal 
could be shipped was impracticable. 
Consequently, a mechanical cleaning 
plant able not only to eliminate im- 
purities efficiently but also in quan- 
tities was indicated and incorporated 
in the development set-up. This 
plant is described in detail in the 
article beginning on p. 199 of this 
issue. 

The Little John field is roughly 
rectangular in shape and measures 
about eight miles east and west and 
three miles north and south. There 
are several gullies and _ ravines 
through the property and in some 
instances streams have cut down 
through the coal bed. Average 
thickness of the seam is 4 ft. The 
overburden decreases to 16 to 20 ft. 
at the outcrop and in a few spots 
thickens to more than the practicable 
stripping depth of 60 ft. Average 
overburden thickness is 364 ft. 


Coal Overlaid by Slate 


Directly over the seam, as a gen- 
eral rule, is 5 to 6 in. of black slate, 
although it is absent in some places. 
The next member is a _ limestone 
which, when present, varies from 
6 in. to 2 ft., averaging 12 to 15 in. 
Next is a shale with a maximum 
thickness of 12 ft., which is over- 
laid with clay and surface soil. Both 
the overburden and the coal are 
dug without shooting. 

Stripping is done by a Bucyrus- 
Erie 950B electric shovel with 32- 
cu.yd. dipper, 105-ft. long bridge- 
like boom structure (adjustable to 
102 or 108 ft.), 72-ft. cylindrical 
dipper stick with rope crowd, indi- 
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vidually driven caterpillars, auto- 
matic leveling and counterbalanced 
hoist. Working three shifts a day, 
this unit has moved 574,380 cu.yd. of 
overburden in one month, 37,590 
cu.yd. in one 24-hour period (three 
consecutive shifts, with an average 
of 28.3 cu.yd. per swing), and 13,660 
cu.yd. in one 8-hour shift. An even 
better performance is expected by 
the company when the crews have 
had more experience with this new 
shovel. In common with the prac- 
tice at the pits of the other Sher- 
wood companies, in Indiana, cuts 
are staked off in advance. With the 
overburden thickness prevailing at 
the time this article was prepared, 
the width of the pit, measured on the 
coal, was about 90 ft., of which 50 
to 55 ft. is loaded by an 85B electric 
shovel with 5-cu.yd. dipper, leaving 
the rest of the coal as a berm on 
which the haulage units operate. 
Welded high-tensile-steel dippers are 
installed on both the stripping and 
loading shovels. 


Bulldozer Removes Refuse 


Loose refuse left on the coal by 
the stripping shovel is pushed to the 
spoil bank by a Caterpillar RD-7 
diesel tractor equipped with a La- 
plant-Choate bulldozer with §8-ft. 
blade. This unit also is employed in 
rooting out and disposing of the 
larger intrusions of white top. 
Occasionally, when conditions make 
it possible, the loading shovel may 
be moved ahead near the end of its 
single operating shift and used to dig 
out the white top, disposing of it by 
casting. No cleaning other than the 
above is done in the pit, the loading 
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shovel taking with the any 
casual refuse, small white-top intru- 
sions, and the remains of the larger 
intrusions after the bulldozer has 
done its part. 

Coal is hauled from the pit to the 
dump hopper at the preparation plant 
by five tractor-trailer units. Three 
of these consist of White tractors 
pulling 20-ton air-operated Austin- 
Western trail cars, while the other 
two are Euclid “Trac-Trucks” built 
up from 7 to 15 tons. A third Euclid 
unit with a capacity of 20 tons 1s 
now on order, but at the time this 
article was prepared the five units in 
service had handled as high as 4,000 
tons of material in seven hours over 
an average round-trip haul of 1; 
miles. 

One runway only was in service 
at that time, but additional such 
openings through the spoil bank will 
be made in the future. The original 
runway enters the pit at approxi- 
mately the center and the haulage 
units go either to the right or left 
on the coal berm and turn in front 
of the loading shovel. The main 
road to the dump is mainly con- 
structed with a “red dog,” or burnt- 
about 12 in. thick with 


shale. base 


General view of the Little John pit. 


a topping of approximately 6 in. of 
mixed cinders and gravel. On one 
stretch a brickbat base was installed. 


The road is maintained with an 
Adams grader and the bulldozer 
regularly employed in _ spreading 
refuse. 


Both the stripping and loading 
shovels operate on 4,000-volt current 
obtained from the 33,000/4,000-volt 
substation of the Illinois Power & 
Light Co. The pole-line system of 
power distribution is employed, with 
laterals from the main line on the 
bank ahead of the pit at 750-ft. 
intervals. Shovels are equipped with 
1,000-ft. trailing cables, which con- 
nect into oil switches in skid- 
mounted wooden switch houses set 
on the ground at the pit end of the 
laterals. Each switch house contains 
two oil switches and the 
facilities for making connections. 

Pumps are the only other elec- 
trically operated equipment in the 
pit. These operate off a separate 
440-volt pole line, which in turn 
receives power from the main 
4,000-volt pole-line circuit through 
4,000/440-volt transformer _ banks. 
The pump pole line parallels the pit 
and is built with light one-man poles. 


necessary 


The white streak across the pit 


behind the stripping shovel is white top. 

















































The separate line, it is felt, is more 
practicable than transporting trans- 
former units from place to place 
with each move of a pump—a rela- 
tively frequent occurrence at Little 
John in the wet season—and also 
permits a number of pumps to be 
operated at once at widely separated 
points without increasing unduly the 
number of 440-volt transformer 
units. 





Small Pumps Employed 


Although water frequently is en- 
countered in the pit, the quantity is 
not great. Consequently, only two 
5-in. and two 2-in. pumping units 
are installed. Each unit consists of a 
centrifugal pump with starter and 
motor mounted on a base carried on 
steel agricultural-type wheels and 
equipped with a tow-bar for move- 
ment. The motor is protected from 
the weather by a shield cut from an 
oil drum. Four wheels are used on 
the 5-in. pumps and two on the 2-in. 
units. The 5-in. pumps are equipped 
with short suction and discharge 
hoses, the latter connecting into dis- 
charge lines made up of lengths of 
spiral riveted pipe with male and 
female joints for quick installation 
and disassembly. On _ the = 2-in 
pumps, rubber hose lines are used 
entirely. 

Ditching is a part of the regular 
operating plan at Little John and 
is in large part responsible for the 
relatively small inflow of water into 
the pit. This ditching and other mis- 
cellaneous earth-moving and = ma- 
terials-handling jobs fall to the lot 
of a 37B utility unit, which can be 
used either as a dragline or a clam- 
shell. General practice in keeping 
water out of the pit is to dig ditches 
just ahead of the pit to carry the 
water away to the most convenient 
escape point. 

In addition to the preparation 
plant, laboratory and auxiliary deep- 
well pumping and water-storage and 
settling-pond facilities, the Little 
John operation is served by an of- 
fice and scale house, garage and gas 
station, warehouse, oil house, wash 
house and a 54x80-ft. steel-and-hol- 
low-tile machine shop equipped to 
handle practically any repair or 
fabricating job which may be en- 
countered. Operations at Little John 
are under the immediate supervision 
of L. H. Sherwood, with George 
Loveall as pit foreman, Gilbert Head- 
1 preparation-plant foreman 
and Harold Exline as mining engi- 
neer. B. E. Lundblad, Indianapolis, 
is vice-president of the company; 
William H. Stewart, Linton, Ind., 
is general superintendent, and R. G. 
Baughman, Linton, is chief engineer. 
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SAFETY PRINCIPLES 


+ Embodied in Operating Program 


At Republic's Northern Mines—| 


HAT working safely need 

not penalize production has 

been proved at the “Northern 
coal mines” of the Republic Steel 
Corporation in western Pennsyl- 
vania. With an output per man em- 
ployed comparing favorably with 
other operations in the same dis- 
tricts, this group of mines has been 
awarded a certificate of honor by 
the Joseph A. Holmes Safety Asso- 
ciation for producing a total of 
4,439,052 tons of coal between Nov. 
13, 1934, and Dec. 30, 1936, without 
a single fatality, working 6,077,265 
man-hours. The coal was all hand- 
loaded and 71 per cent of the output 
was from pillars in coal averaging 
90 in. in thickness. Recent awards 
to individual mines in the Northern 
group include: Russellton, year 1936, 
for mining 931,833 tons without a 
fatality or a permanent disability, 
with an exposure of 1,236,540 man- 
hours; Martin, vear 1936, for mining 
173,690 tons with only one lost-time 
injury from an exposure of 237,600 
man-hours. 


Management Backs Safety 


Back of these records and under- 


lying the safety program of the 
Republic Steel Corporation is ac- 


ceptance by the management of the 
principle that safety starts at the 
top. Consequently, the management 
of these properties has taken upon 
itself the responsibility for initiat- 
ing and carrying on safety work, 
creating and keeping alive interest 
in safe working methods among 
mine employees, developing safe op- 
erating practices, and keeping mines 
and equipment in safe working con- 
dition. Marked improvement in the 
injury record in 1935 and 1936 
(Table I) reflects this philosophy. 

Six operations comprise Repub- 
lic’s Northern group of coal mines, 
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i. e.: Russellton, with a rated daily 
capacity of 4,000 tons; Indianola, 
2,750 tons; Davidson, 1,500 tons; 
Trotter, 1,500 tons; Republic, 1,500 
tons; Brownsville Junction, 1,500 
tons. Russellton and Indianola op- 
erate in the Thick Freeport seam in 
Allegheny County. The others are 
opened in the Pittsburgh seam in the 
Connellsville coke region, Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania. Thickness 
of the seam at Russellton and In- 
dianola, both shaft operations, varies 
from 6 to 7 ft. Average thickness 
of the cover at these operations is 
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ranges from 7 to 9 ft. Thickness of 
the cover varies from zero to 650 ft., 
with the maximum at Republic mine. 
The seam in all cases is overlaid 
with drawslate varying from 10 to 
18 in. in thickness, followed by a 
“wild roof coal” averaging 1 ft. in 
thickness. From 6 in. to 1 ft. of 
top coal is left up for protection. 
Careful timbering is a necessity at 
all times. 

Except for certain sections where 
rooms were driven on short centers 
years ago, mining at the Connells- 
ville operations is based as a general 





Table I—Safety Record, Northern (Pennsylvania) Coal Mines, 
Republic Steel Corporation, 1932-1936, Inclusive 


1932 
ROUTINES: <r oi aa FR eae ele OF 1 
Permanent partial disabilities 1 
Lost-time injuries........... oy 
Days lost from above 8,640 
Frequency rate......... 54.78 
WOMORIOCM PAlOs 65 bciiees ieeGowe 9.46 
Hours worked... 912.732 
DONS PEOUNCEM 55.2460 wk sede 666,013 


1933 1954 1935 1936 
1 4 0 1 
R 2 3 0 
65 145 85 SO 
S.660 30.783 G.S886 9,786 
d4.59 6GO.1S 31.84 27.58 
7.26 12.95 2.8 3.18 
1.192.882 2.376.149 2,669,304 3,082,180 
832.769 1.657.039 1,940,447 2,277,219 





about 275 ft. The seam at Russell- 
ton ;s overlaid, with the exception 
ef one section, with cannel coal, 
which is left up and makes a fairly 
good top. The immediate roof at 
Indianola is a slate varying from 
weak to fairly strong in character, 
requiring care in timbering. About 
1 ft. of top coal, as a rule, is left 
up for protection. 

All mines in the Connellsville re- 
gion are shaft operations with the 
exception of Brownsville Junction, 
a drift opening. Thickness of the 
Pittsburgh seam at these mines 


rule on dividing the coal into ap- 
proximately 68-ft. square blocks by 
12-ft. rooms and crosscuts on 80-ft. 
centers. These blocks usually are 
mined by pocketing through on the 
gob side, leaving, as a rule, an 8-ft. 
wall of coal against the gob, which 
is removed after the pocket is driven 
through. In some cases, pillars are 
open-ended. At Russellton and In- 
dianola, rooms about 20 ft. wide are 
driven up on 60-ft. centers, leaving 
40-ft. room pillars, which are brought 
back on the pocket-and-stump plan. 
Pocket width is 18 ft. and stump 
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Orderly material storage is an 


As long pillar lines 
as possible maintained at ail 
times, and rooms are driven only 
as required by the advance of the 
break line. As noted above, pillar 
coal represents 71 per cent of the 
output, all produced by hand-loading. 

Under the Republic Steel organi- 
zation plan, responsibility for keep- 
ing mines and equipment in safe op- 
erating condition and for carrying 
on the safety work, including first- 
aid training by key men, is placed 
in the hands of the supervisory force 
at each mine, which also is expected 
to investigate all injuries, with the 
exception of those in the serious 
which are investi- 
gated jointly by the mine force and 
the safety engineer working out of 
the district office. The mine 
ilso makes out the necessary reports 
on injuries and administers disci- 
pline, when necessary, for infrac- 
tions of regulations. 

In addition to providing the moral 
backing, the duties of the general 
staff for the Northern mines 
are primarily assistance in 


width is 7 ft. 
| 


are 


and fatal classes, 


force 


SaTety 


coal 
y general 
and supervision of the work of the 
mine staffs, preparation and dis- 
semination of statistics on injuries, 
f foremen, inspection 

[ physical condi- 
and conformance with safety 


the training 
of properties tor 


10Nn 
1OnS 


regulations, and training in mine 
rescue. Primarily this work heads 
up in the safety engineer, who re- 
ports to the general manager of 


rules and 
with the mine law 
with supplementary pro- 
conditions at 
The sup- 
plementary provisions are drawn up 


operations. Operating 


reguiations start 
as a basis, 
rICINT + . ‘ =? 
visions to cover! local 


each of the operations. 
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aid to safety and efficiency. 


jointly by the men at the mines and 
the general staff, with advice and 


assistance from representatives of 


the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Mines. While many of the regula- 


tions are applicable to all operations, 
an effort is made to take into con- 
sideration, as far as possible, the 
conditions peculiar to each mine, 
thus giving the regulations the nec- 
essary flexibility. 

Authorization of the necessary 
expenditures to make mines and 
equipment safe is another responsi- 
bility assumed by the general staff, 
not only from the safety standpoint, 
although that is the guiding prin- 
ciple, but also on the premise that 
plants and machines in good condi- 
tion can be operated at the least 
cost and produce better results. In 
the mine and equipment maintenance 


program, good housekeeping and 
cleanliness are emphasized. Roads, 


yards, aisles, walkways, manways, 
tracks and any other passages for 
either men or equipment are kept 


clean of refuse or material by pe- 
riodic inspection and attention, sup- 
plemented by stress on the habit of 
picking up after completion of any 
task. Places for the storage of all 
material are provided, the nature of 
the places varying from racks for 
steel, pipe, sheets, etc., to bins for 
small parts and sundries. Under- 
ground oil storage is limited to one 


barrel placed in a masonry room 
with steel door. 
Proper guarding is an essential 


part of any program for rendering 
a plant safe, and naturally is a stand- 
ard practice at Republic’s Northern 
Gears, pulleys, belts, 


coal mines. 


chains and other moving parts on 
equipment which men must operate 
or be around are inclosed. Railings 
are installed along elevated walk- 
Ways, on stairs, around pits and in 
similar locations, and railings, sup- 
plemented in many cases by screens 
and doors with locks, are placed 
around engines, electric generating 
equipment, hoists, switching and 
control gear, transformer stations, 
etc. Shafts are protected by gates 
and safety chains on both the top 
and bottom, and cagers on the bot- 
tom at hoisting shafts are protected 
against falling material by screens 
built down from the brow to a point 
where cars will just pass under 
them. At points where manways 
cross or join with haulageways, bar- 
riers are erected so that men are 
forced to turn to the right or left 
and cannot step directly out on the 
tracks. Installation of refuge holes 
along haulage roads is extended at 
Republic mines to take in not only 
main entries but also face (or cross) 
entries and butt (or room) entries. 
These refuge holes are normally 
driven on 45-ft. centers. 


Trolley Guarding Stressed 


Wooden guard boards 4 in. deep 
are installed along the trolley wire 
at all points where men or animals 
must cross or work under the wire. 
Particular attention is paid to in- 
stallation of guards at man-trip 
loading points. All sidetracks are 
guarded for their entire length. At 
mines where the coal is gathered by 
locomotives, the wire is guarded 
300 ft. back from the face in devel- 
oping entries. On entries where 
rooms are being worked, the guard- 
ing is continuous down from the 
last place at the top of the entry to 
a point 300 ft. out by the first room 
turned. In making attachments to. 
trolley wires for lights, small pumps, 
etc., appropriate clamps must be 
employed, and in the case of lights 
a switch must be installed in the 
positive line for use in replacing 
bulbs. Where portable lighting sets 
are employed, such as for aligning 
track, 3-amp. fuses must be installed 
in the circuit. Portable tools, exten- 
sion lights, etc., used on the surface 
are provided with 3-conductor cables, 
one conductor being the ground. 

Standards call for placing trolley 
wire not less than 54 in. over the 
rail. D.c. distribution circuits are 
equipped with sectionalizing circuit 
breakers of the automatic reclosing 
type. A minimum of 30 in. of clear- 
ance between the widest part of the 
car and the rib from the shaft bot- 
tom to the face is called for in the 
safety standards where roof condi- 
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tions permit. All switches, cross- 
overs and other points along the 
track where men might possibly get 
their feet caught are blocked with 
wood. 

No equipment known to be defec- 
tive is placed in service, and if a 
defect of a dangerous type develops 
while it is being used, it must be 
shut down immediately and the fore- 
men and maintenance men notified. 
Safety appliances on cages are 
tested once every 24 hours while 
the mine is in operation and a rec- 
ord is made of the inspection. Cage 
“dogs” are tested every 60 days and 
ropes are greased at least once each 
week and tested for broken strands 
once every 60 days. 

Permissible mining machines and 
locomotives receive a_ thorough 
check each week, primarily to deter- 
mine the condition of inclosures and 
cables and for cleaning and repair 
when necessary. Operators on all 
locomotives, cutting machines, etc., 
make daily inspections of equipment 
in their charge and report items 
needing attention to the maintenance 
force. Reels on cable-reel and crab- 
reel locomotives are equipped with 
guards, and crab types are equipped 
with rings in the sides for fasten- 
ing the cable up when it is not in 
use. Outside-wheel locomotives are 
equipped with expanded-metal guards. 
Steel guards are provided for use on 
cutter bars when machines are being 
moved from place, and forged-steel 
links are used on mine cars to reduce 
the possibility of injuries from trips 
breaking apart. 

In ventilation 
Northern mines, the 


practice at the 
mine law is 


Switches are blocked with wood at Republic’s Northern coal mines. 








Guards, such as these in the mine shop, are a regular part of the Republic 
Steel safety program. 


adopted as the minimum, with such 
additional provisions as conditions 
at each operation warrant. Cinder- 
block-and-mortar stoppings are stand- 
ard. Doors are used only when un- 
avoidable, and late installations are 
equipped with wire-glass windows to 
enable men about to open them to 
see whether equipment is approach- 
ing on the other side. At all mines 
generating explosive gas, a number 
of samples are taken at least once 
each month in each split, including 
the outlet, and in the main return 
near the mine outlet. Maximum 
methane percentage in any split or 
in the main return must not exceed 
0.5. All mines, regardless of classi- 


This 


view also shows roof support at turnouts, trolley guarding and rock-dusting. 
Cleanliness is insisted upon at all times. 
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fication as gaseous or 
use electric cap lamps. 

All mines falling in the gaseous, 
dry or dusty classifications (three 
in number) are rock-dusted through- 
out to reduce the combustible con- 
tent on all entries to less than 45 
per cent. Samples are taken at least 
once each month in every split, and 
entries are redusted by machine 
when tests show more than 45 per 
cent of combustible material. In 
working places, dusting is done by 
hand by the loaders, and is kept not 
more than one cut back of the face. 

Without interest and cooperation 
between all departments of an or- 
ganization, true safety is difficult 
to achieve. Management at Repub- 
lic, as indicated above, has made 
safety a major item in its operating 
philosophy and as a corollary has 
taken upon itself the task of main- 
taining interest among supervisory 


non-gaseous, 


staffs and employees. This is 
viewed as a selling job, and suc- 
cessful selling requires advertising, 


which means in turn not only the 
preparation of information on what 
is being accomplished or is proposed 
to be done, but also its transmission 
to supervisory forces and employees 
in an effective form. Emphasis is 
placed on having a large enough 
supervisory force to carry on the 
work and, equally or more important, 
on fitting members of the super- 
visory force to train workers prop- 
erly and make them safety conscious. 
And finally, as employee interest 
must be maintained, every effort is 
put forth to make the workers an 
integral part of the safety move- 
ment. In this way, it is felt, the 
cooperation necessary for a success- 
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ful safety program can be best ob- 
tained. 

Safety meetings are relied upon 
at Republic’s Northern mines for the 
purpose of maintaining interest in 
safety work and getting information 
on past accomplishments and _pro- 
posed actions to supervisory and 
employee groups. For the purpose 
of holding such meetings, which are 
not allowed to turn into operating 
or production sessions, staff men and 


workers are divided into’ four 
groups: superintendents and depart- 
ment heads, with the manager or 


general superintendent; foremen; 
groups of employees on certain 
shifts or in certain lines of work; 
and general meetings of all em- 
ployees. 

Manager’s meetings are held as 
often as possible and at least every 
four months, At these sessions, com- 
parative injury records and costs 


are discussed and company policies 
Oppor- 


are established. Here an 


foremen at other mines and thus 
stimulate the necessary competitive 
spirit. 

Republic records are made up on 
the frequency and severity bases and 
in this connection severity charts 
for five different classes of labor, or 
occupations, are prepared for each 
mine. Occupations included on these 
charts (Fig. 1) are miners, transpor- 
tation men, machine crews, inside 
daymen, outside daymen, and a com- 
posite or total group. These charts 
give a clear picture of which occupa- 
tions are giving the most trouble and 
which group of employees should 
be given additional instruction and 
attention. In addition, a chart is 
made up for the entire group of 
mines as a whole, which permits 
drawing comparisons not only be- 
tween the different groups of men 
but also between the individual 
mines and the group as a whole. 

Where arrangements cannot be 
made for night foremen to attend 
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Fig. 1—Charts showing severity rates by occupations point out where at- 
tention is needed. The chart shown here is for the Republic mine, year 1935. 


tunity 1s provided for the inter- 
change of safety ideas and sugges- 
tions between the operating and 


engineering heads and valuable hints 
ire trequently made. This meeting 
also attords an opportunity for the 
manager to act directly on any rec- 
ommendations that are made so that 
work commenced without 
delay. 


can be 


\t the foremen’s meetings, which 
are held at least monthly and are 
levoted entirely to safety, injuries 
which have occurred during the 
month are analyzed and ways and 
means of preventing recurrence are 
Here an ideal oppor- 
is afforded to acquaint the 
foremen with how their safety rec- 
ords compare other 


discussed. 
tunity 


with those of 
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the day-shiit men, a 
separate meeting is held for them. 
These men are just as important a 
part of the official family as the day 
foremen and should be kept in- 
structed at any cost. Too often 
these men are neglected, with sorrow- 
ful results in the form of many 
serious or fatal accidents on these 
shifts. Our safety records are con- 
stantly kept before the foremen at 
these meetings, together with ac- 
tual compensation and _ accident 
costs. Too often accidents which 
have occurred six months, a year, 
or sometimes several years previous 
are easily forgotten. Occasionally, 
these old cases are brought to the 
attention of the foremen with sur- 
prisingly good effect. 


meetings of 











Foremen are considered the key 
men in the Republic organization, 
as they are the point of direct con- 
tact daily between the men and 
management, and in their hands, in 
no small measure, rests the safety 
and well-being of the workers. The 
minutes of the foremen’s meetings 
at each mine are exchanged with the 
other mines and are carefully scru- 
tinized for new ideas and sugges- 
tions. 

Meetings of employees on a par- 
ticular shift or in a particular occu- 
pation are held at regular intervals. 
Each employee is provided with a 
copy of the safety rules, supple- 
mented by portions of the mine law, 
and these meetings give the person 
in charge an opportunity to inter- 
pret these rules and laws when nec- 
essary. Also, workmen are given 
an opportunity to express their views 
on these matters and offer timely 
suggestions. Safety charts showing 
the severity standing of the different 
groups are shown and explained to 


those present and a _ competitive 
spirit is created. 
In addition to the above group 


meetings, a general safety meeting 
to which all of the employees and 
their families are invited is held at 
least once a year at each mine. At 
a recent meeting, the Bureau of 
Mines’ moving picture “The Coal 
Loader” was shown, together with 
a short comedy. These meetings 
provide an opportunity for brief 
safety talks, not only to the men 
but also to the women and children, 
with the idea that the child of today 
may be the miner of tomorrow and 
possibly may benefit by this early 
attention. The meetings are held at 
different hours during the day so as 
to give the workers on all shifts an 
opportunity to attend. The gather- 
ings are well advertised and at the 
recent one just mentioned the at- 
tendance was 514 men, 217 women, 
and 203 children. Three assemblies 
were held on that particular day. 


Mine officials having the _ best 
safety record during the calendar 


year are made the guests of honor at 
a meeting and banquet to which the 
supervisory forces from all the mines 
are invited, together with representa- 
tives of the State Department of 
Mines, U. S. Bureau of Mines, and 
corporation officials. The mine hav- 
ing the best record is given a trophy 
or loving cup, and competition for 
this award is keen. 


[The concluding instalment of this ar- 
ticle, in which first-aid and mine-rescue, 
employment practices, methods of cre- 
iting a safety spirit and safe operating 
practices are discussed, will appear im 
next month's issue of Coal Age.] 
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Little John preparation plant. 


OMPLEMENTING the work 
of the pit and transportation 
equipment, the preparation 
plant at the new strip mine of the 
Little John Coal Co., Victoria, IIl., 
is designed to efficiently clean and 
otherwise prepare Knox County No. 
6 coal with, as from the 
pit, a relatively high refuse content. 
Regulation practice calls for wash- 
ing all coal from the pit and, in 
fact, the plant is so designed that 
no deviation from this rule is pos- 
sible. Crushing equipment is in- 
stalled to reduce all coal to a 
maximum of 6 in., and the entire 
output, after the large lumps are 
broken down, is run to two washing 
units. 
Normally, four are loaded 
on four tracks. These were, at the 
time this article was prepared, 6x4- 


it comes 


S1ZeS 
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Auxiliary crushers are 





in the small extension at the extreme left, 
stoker-coal plant and bins just to the right of the booms. The large stack at the right is the dryer exhaust. 





with the 


ALL COAL WASHED 
+ After Being Crushed to 6 In. 


At Little John Stripping 


in. egg, 4x2-in. egg, 2xl1i-in. nut 
and 1j-in. screenings—all placed in 
the cars by loading booms. ‘The 


lj-in. screenings are made by re- 
combining 14x#-in. nut and ?-in. 
screenings on the nut boom. The 


latter size, however, can be loaded 
separately by bringing into service 
an auxiliary bin over a fifth track. 
Provision also is made for further 
screening of the 3?-in. product, mak- 
ing it possible, with the aid of 
two more auxiliary bins over the 
fifth track, to make  14x}-in. 
nut, }x7%-in. stoker coal and 3-in. 
screenings, or duff. In addition, 
14x;s-in. coal can be loaded on the 
fourth track. Auxiliary crushers 
permit reducing any or all 
sizes above 14 in. down to that 
limit when desired. Heat-drying 
equipment is installed to bring the 


also 


below 


cold 


screenings 
concentrations in 


moisture in the 
freezing 
weather. 

Design capacity of the plant is 
400 tons of raw coal per hour, or 
2,800 tons per day of seven hours, 
using two washing units. Provision 
also was made in the design for the 
future addition of a third washing 
unit to increase the capacity to 600 
tons per hour. With the two wash- 
ers now in service, however, the 
plant has loaded as high as 3,000 
tons in seven hours—representing 
around 4,000 tons of raw mine-run 
—without appreciable difference in 
cleaning results. 

Little John mine is on the Gales- 
burg & Great Eastern R.R., a short 
line connecting with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at Wataga, 
Ill., and the coal, distributed jointly 
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Two plate feeders move the coal out 
of the dump hopper onto the mine- 
run belt. 








View of the Little John preparation plant from the dump side. 

The jigs are located under the skylight to the left of the primary 

shakers. The dryer building, with the stacks ready to install, 

is in the left foreground. The refuse bin appears by the side 
of the mine-run conveyor gallery. 


Cleaned coal is sized on two sizing shak- 

ers. The boom-operator’s station is at 

the left. Beyond the shakers are the 
auxiliary crushers. 





The picking space (not shown) is at 
the lower end of these primary shakers. 


Two jigs clean the entire product of 
the Little John mine after it is reduced 
to a maximum of 6 in. 


Ae 


‘ 





Two vibrators set over the storage bins prepat 
stoker coal and duff. In the rear is the vibrato: 
for sizing crushed coal. 





by the Central Indiana Coal Co. and 
the  Sterling-Midland Coal Co., 
moves largely into northern Illinois 
and the Northwest. The prepara- 
tion plant was designed with the 
advice and assistance of R. H. Sher- 
wood, president, and R. G. Baugh- 
man, chief engineer, Little John 
Coal Co., and was equipped and 
erected by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co. Three or four years was spent 
by Mr. Sherwood and his associates 
in developing the general require- 
ments of the plant and _ selecting 
the site. Preparation plant, office 
and service structures are located 
in Crozier’s Hollow, which at the 
site of the plant runs roughly north 
and south. The Galesburg & Great 
Eastern spur comes down the hol- 
low from the north, and loads are 
pulled out upgrade from the storage 
hole below the preparation plant. 

In spotting the preparation plant. 
a major objective was location ot 
as much heavy equipment as possi- 
ble, particularly the washers, at 
ground level. Another objective was 
reduction of excavation to a min- 
imum. Consequently, the plant was 
located on a small point of land with 
the gentle slope on the plant side 
(see illustration, p. 199). The dump 
hopper was set on the opposite side 
of the point, with the mine-run con- 
veyor passing over the crest, with 
very little excavation. Fills were 
made to serve as approaches. 


Coal Flows Downhill 


The main flow of coal through the 
plant is downhill from the head of 
the primary shaker to the loading 
booms. Only in cases where sup- 
plementary treatment is accorded is 
the coal, after it goes onto the pri- 
mary shakers, carried up from a 
lower to a higher level, and this only 
in case of certain sizes. Conse- 
quently, outside of the washed-coal 
sizing shakers, which necessarily are 
located high enough on supports to 
provide clearance for railroad cars 
under the booms, about the only 
major equipment carried high on 
steel are the primary shakers and 
primary and middlings crushers, 
which feed by gravity, assisted by 
sluicing water, to the washers. In 
view of the location of this equip- 
ment, the frame in this section of 
the plant is stiffened by a_ back 
brace. From the primary shakers 
and crushers the main coal flow is 
left 90 deg. to the washers, right 
90 deg. to the sizing shakers, and 
left 90 deg. to the loading booms. 

The No. 6 seam at Little John, 
as indicated in the companion article 
beginning on p. 192 of this issue, 
is characterized by numerous intru- 
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sions of “white top’—the local name 
for a soft shale. Over the coal is a 
thin black slate or lime rock, or 
both, depending upon the locality, 
while above these strata are a soft 
shale and clay and surface material. 
Partings or bands are infrequent, 
and when found are thin. Other 
impurities include casual refuse, 
mother-coal, or fusain, streaks; 
pyrites, which occurs mostly in thin 
plates along the joint planes, and 
calcite. Average thickness of the 
seam is 4 ft. 

From the  float-and-sink  stand- 
point, Little John coal might be 
classed as fairly easy to clean. On 
the other hand, however, the quan- 
tity of the refuse which must be re- 
moved and its character offer a 
number of problems. Cleaning in 
the pit is based on the use of a 


lump crusher 
/ /Middllings crusher 
og _-rPrimary shakers 


' 
-_ , 


ing loosens and/or dissolves the 
white top, thus facilitating its re- 
moval from the coal. 

As the water carrying the cleaned 
coal away from the washers nat- 
urally contains considerable white 
top in suspension, provision is made 
for thorough rinsing with clear 
water to wash off the film of fine 
particles remaining on the coal after 
it leaves the washing units. Inci- 
dentally, preliminary wetting and 
passage through the washers dissolve 
out practically all of the calcite, 
which occurs along the bedding and 
joint planes where the coal naturally 
breaks in mining or in crushing to 
minus 6-in. material prior to wash- 
ing. Still another problem growing 
out of the large white-top content 
was clarification of the wash water 
prior to reuse. 
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Fig. 1—General layout of the 


to scrape off the top of the 
bed when it is uncovered. This bull- 
dozer is used to root out the 
white-top intrusions where they are 
large enough to be attacked in this 
manner. And occasionally, when the 
working schedule permits, the white 
top is dug out by the loading shovel. 
Small deposits of white top and the 
remains of the larger deposits, how- 
ever, are loaded with the coal, thus 
bringing the refuse content of the 
raw feed to the preparation plant 
up to 22 to 27 per cent sink at a 
gravity of 1.42. 

In addition to a satisfactory per- 
formance on the other impurities, 
thorough removal of the white top, 
which takes on a claylike consistency 
when moistened, is essential in the 
production of a commercially salable 
coal. The white top, however, dis- 
integrates readily when soaked in 
water, and consequently cleaning is 
based on thoroughly wetting the coal 
before it goes to the washers, sup- 
plemented by a relatively long pas- 
through the washing units 
This wetting and wash- 


bulldozer 


aiso 


sage 


themselves. 
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Little John preparation plant. 


Raw coal from the pit is dumped 
into a steel-and-concrete hopper with 
a capacity of 350 tons. The hopper 
opening is fitted with grizzly bars 
having 18-in. clear openings, and 
lumps larger than this size are 
broken up by the dumping crew. 
From the hopper the raw coal is fed 
onto a 48-in.-wide belt conveyor, 
223 ft. long between pulley centers 
and with a pitch of 17 deg., by two 
opposed plate feeders. Capacity of 
the belt is 600 tons per hour at 
300 f.p.m. Each feeder also has a 
capacity of 600 tons per hour, and 
one or both may be operated, as de- 
sired. In addition, each feeder is 
equipped with a slip-ring motor to 
permit, if desired, a reduction in 
speed to regulate the flow of coal 
to the washers by means of drum- 
type controllers located at the 
washer operator’s station in the main 
plant. A third such @¢ontroller is 
provided for the slip-ring motor 
driving the mine-run belt. Loading 
fingers on the feeders permit the 
fines to fall on the belt first and 
thus protect it from the large lumps. 
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The mine-run belt discharges onto quantity but also a uniform size scraper-conveyor trough. Water and 


a set of 8-ft.-wide primary shakers of material is fed to each washer fines through these screens drop di- 


designed to separate the feed into through individual flumes. As the rectly into the sludge tanks beneath 


6-in. lump, 6x33-in. egg, and a_ coal falls into the flumes it is thor- the Jigs. 
33-in. resultant. This is done so oughly wetted by streams of water From the jigs the coal flows 


that, if desired, plus and minus which also move it along to the through flumes and over a stationary 


tn 
33-in. material can be run to sep- washers. dewatering screen to the main sizing 
arate washers. Actually, however, All coal at Little John is cleaned screens. The dewatering section con- 


the entire 6x0-in. feed (after the in two three-compartment Jeffrey sists of a 6-ft. section of screen 
large lumps are crushed) is split Baum-type jigs with adjustable plate with j-in.-diameter holes which 
evenly between the washing units. screen plates, differential pulsion take out the major portion of the 
Provision also is made for operat- valves, “fish-float” reject controls, wash water and part of the fines, 
ing only one washer at a time, if and other regulatory features. Each the whole going to the minus }-in. 
desired. In addition, the plant also jig is equipped with three refuse dewatering screens. 

is designed so that in the future, if elevators, the first and second with Two 8-ft.-wide shaker screens bal- 
conditions should warrant it, the capacities of 30 tons per hour each anced against each other and having 
6-in. lump can be taken to car-load- and the third with a capacity of 25 a capacity of 540 tons per hour con- 





ing equipment or a domestic bin. tons per hour. Jig washing compart- stitute the sizing screens. The upper 
At present, however, this size is ments are 7 ft. wide and the effec- screen operates at 175 strokes per 
crushed. tive jig screen surface is 126 sq.ft. minute and the lower at 140 strokes 

The lower end of the lower pri- each. The valve arrangement per- per minute. The upper deck of the 
mary shaker is provided with space mits the washing bed to be opened upper screen is fitted with approxi- 
for four pickers on 6-in. lump. Pick- up and held an appreciable length mately 224 sq.ft. of 14-in. perforated 


ing chutes are arranged so that two of time to permit separation of the plate, with 184 sq.ft. of j-in. per- 
products can be removed: i.e., pure refuse, and then, upon the release forated plate on the lower deck. 
refuse, which goes to the refuse belt, of tne air pressure, the bed is given Four clear-water spray lines with 
and middlings, which drop into an a reiatively hard tug to pull down 3-in.-diameter nozzles about 1 ft. 
\merican ring-roll crusher for re- the fine particles of white top and apart are installed over the upper 





duction to minus 2-in. prior to inclu- other refuse. deck to rinse off the entire jig out- 
sion in the feed to the washers. , put. Two additional spray lines on 
Picked 6-in. lump is discharged over Ash Cut to 6 Per Cent the lower deck further rinse the 
the end of the shaker into a Jeffrey Results indicate an ash content 14x#-in. fraction. This latter size 
30x45-in. single-roll crusher with of close to 6 per cent in the 1j-in. receives its primary dewatering on 
extended shoe and extra-long (spe- screenings shipped, with a refuse the lower deck, the j-in. fines and 


cial) teeth to break the lumps to containing approximately 3 per cent water flowing to the }-in. dewater- 
6 in. with a minimum of fines. Roll of materiai floating at 1.42. At the ing screens noted above. Additional 
speed is 50 r.p.m. time this article was prepared, the dewatering of the 14x#-in._ size, 

The feed to the washers under ash content of the screenings was which can be loaded separately or 
the system just described therefore varying from 5.85 to 6.05 per cent. combined with the j-in. material 


consists of minus 6-in. coal sepa- Refuse from the jig is discharged after dewatering or drying, or both, 
rated out of the raw mine-run, onto scraper-type conveyors which is provided by a degradation screen 
crushed 6-in, lump, and crushed mid- carry it to the main refuse belt, with }-in. openings in the back chute 
dlings (coal containing impurities where it is combined with the pick- to the screenings (or nut) boom. 
removable by crushing). The ma- ings from the lump table. Partial Plus 14-in. coal from the upper 
terial falls onto a Jeffrey-developed dewatering of the refuse and re- shaker, where all the rinsing takes 
5-ft.-wide scraper conveyor (100 moval of some of the fine material place, flows onto the upper deck of 
pm.) equipped with gates ar- is accomplished bv bar-screen sec- the lower shaker, which is_ fitted 
nged so that not only a uniform tions with 3-in. openings in each with 112 sq.ft. of 4-in. perforated 


Fig. 2—-Flowsheet, Little John preparation plant 
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plate for making 6x4-in. egg, which 
passes over a degradation section 


with 14-in. perforations and off over 
the end onto the 6x4-in. egg boom. 
The lower deck of the lower shaker 
is fitted with 112 sq.ft. of screen 
plate also, with 2-in. perforations 
for making 4x2-in. egg and 2x14-in. 
nut. The former is discharged over 
the end of the deck, after passing 
over a 11-in. perforated degradation 
screen, onto the 4x2-in. egg boom. 
The 2x1}-in. nut through the lower 
deck is carried to the appropriate 


nut boom by a back chute fitted with 
having 


a degradation screen 3-in. 


perforations. 


to a 36-in.-wide crushed-coal belt 
conveyor, 94 it. long between cen- 
ters, which carries the crusher prod- 
uct back up to an auxiliary screen- 
ing installation above the feed end 
of the washed-coal sizing shakers. 
The auxiliary screening plant in- 
cludes a Jeffrey-Traylor all-electric 


vibrating screen with two No. 5 
power units for separating the 
crushed coal into plus and minus 


3-in. fractions, the former going to 
the sizing shakers for final separa- 


tion into the various products 
shipped. 

The minus 3-in. coal from the 
vibrating screen falls into a_ col- 


Sludge conveyor 
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an ample supply of water for sluic- 


ing the material which passes 
through the screens back to the 
sludge tanks. Each dewatering 


screen is fitted with three rows of 
sprays near the feed end. 
Dewatered coal from the dewater- 


ing screens is discharged into a 
scraper-type collecting conveyor 
which carries the coal to a_ heat 


dryer or to a bypass to the belt lead- 
ing back up to the }-in. collecting 
hopper. Minus #?-in. coal at Little 
John is dried, particularly in cold 
weather, in a 60-in. x 36-ft. D-L-O 
dryer having a capacity of 120 tons 
per hour. Heated air at approxi- 
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Section C-C 


Fig. 3—Details of the sludge tank and clarification system used at Little John. 
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Section D-D 
The mixing conveyor at Little 
John is located under the sizing 
screens, with an elevating section 


extending out beyond to the sec- 
ondary crushers. On the top run of 
the conveyor, which is of the scraper 
type, coal may be brought back for 
loading mixtures of two or more 
sizes, depending upon the mixture, on 
the 4x2-in. egg, 2xli-in. nut, and 
1}-in. screenings tracks. On _ the 
bottom run, any or all sizes larger 
than 1}4-in. can be taken to the two 
secondary crushers, one on either 
side of the conveyor discharge. The 
bottom run of the mixing conveyor 
also receives the degradation from 
the sizes produced on the sizing 
shakers. Normally, the degradation 
is allowed to pile up in the con- 
veyor, which then is inched ahead 
to provide new storage space. This 
process is repeated until crushing is 
called for, whereupon the degrada- 
tion goes with the sized coal to the 
crushers. Provision is made, how- 
ever, for operating the mixing con- 
veyor for degradation alone, bypass- 
ing the fines to the crushed-coal belt 
through a gate ahead of the crushers. 


The secondary crushers—single- 
roll, 30x45 in.—are specially de- 


signed for crushing with a minimum 
of fines and have an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 310 tons per hour. They 
are adjustable for crushing to any 
size down to 14-in., and one crusher 
can be operated without the other. 
From the crushers the broken-down 
coal is fed by a 48-in.-wide belt 
feeder, 14 ft. long between centers, 
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lecting hopper to which all coal of 
this size made in the plant is brought. 
From this collecting hopper the }-in. 
size may be run to the screenings 
boom, chuted to the auxiliary loading 
bin over the fifth track, or conveyed 
to the rescreening plant. The re- 
screening plant, as noted above, is 
designed to produce a _ stoker coal 
and fine screenings, or duff. From 
a scraper conveyor from the collect- 


ing hopper the #-in. coal is dis- 
charged onto two Jeffrey-Traylor 


screens in parallel for separation 
into 3x;%;-in. stoker coal and ;%-in. 
duff. Both sizes are stored in indi- 
vidual 75-ton bins over the fifth 
track for subsequent loading. Thus, 
on the fifth track, three sizes can 
be loaded, one at a time, from the 
various storage and loading bins. 
As previously stated, minus }-in. 
washed coal from the dewatering 
and fine-coal screens ahead of and 
on the upper sizing shaker is sluiced 
to dewatering screens. Dewatering 
of the #-in. coal at Little John is 
done on four 4x20-ft. single-deck 
Nordberg-Symons_ horizontal vibra- 
tors, which remove the fines and 
reduce the moisture content to 
about 12 per cent. The feed end of 
each vibrator is fitted with 14-mesh 


cloth and the discharge end with 
3-mm. wedge-wire sieves. The feed 
box ahead of each screen also is 


equipped with ?-mm. wedge wire in 
the bottom to unload as much water 
and fines as possible, and lines are 
carried from these boxes to the dis- 
charge end of each screen to insure 


mately 800 deg. F. is supplied by 
two “Firite’ stokers fed with wet 
3-in. screenings. The dryer reduces 
the surface moisture on the #-in. 
coal to about 34 per cent, and when 
this dried fraction is mixed with the 
wet 14x?-in. coal to make 14-in. 
screenings the surface moisture in 
the mixture normally is about 5 per 
cent. 

Water and fines from the dewater- 
ing screens flow back to two clari- 
fication units, each consisting of a 
concrete tank approximately 12 ft. 
wide, 9 ft. deep and 34 ft. long, with 
the necessary conveying and skim- 
ming equipment, etc. The tanks are 
built into the jig foundations. Be- 
fore entering the tanks proper, the 
water carrying the fines flows into 
a compartment designed to quiet it 
and distribute it equally to both 
clarification units. Velocity of the 
water through the tanks is approxi- 
mately 74 f.p.m. The main portion 
of each tank (Fig. 3) is equipped 
with skimmer flumes providing an 
extremely long overflow edge, thus 
keeping the depth of the water flow- 
ing over each to a minimum and 
consequently insuring that only the 
clearest water is recirculated to the 
Jigs. 

Fines are removed from the bot- 
toms of the tanks by scraper con- 
and 


veyors operating at 6 f.p.m. 
having a capacity, at that speed, ot 
6 tons per hour each. Opportunity 


fines is afforded 
sloping 


Fines 


for dewatering the 
as they are carried up the 
discharge ends of the tanks. 
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removed from the tanks are sluiced 
to a sludge pump by the overflow 
from one of the constant-head tanks 
for the jigs. The sludge pump puts 
the sludge and water over a point 
into a settling pond in an adjacent 
hollow through Wyckoff wood line 
protected from frost. In the hollow, 
the sludge is discharged behind a 
dam made of woven wire and straw, 
which retains the fines but permits 
the water to flow away. A constant- 
level valve is provided to keep the 
water in the sludge tanks at a fixed 
level at all times. 

From the sump compartments of 
the sludge tanks the clarified water 
is elevated by Allis-Chalmers 12-in. 
centrifugal pumps to constant-head 


¥ 


Four horizontal vibrators, 





three of which 


tanks, one for each jig, set 10 ft. 
above the washing units. The over- 
flow from one tank, as noted above, 
is used to sluice out the sludge. The 
overflow from the other constant- 
head tank returns to the sludge tank. 
Locating the sludge tanks under the 
washers also facilitates cleaning out 





the jig hutches—usually once a 
week. As a rule, the water is run 
out of the tanks and the system 


recharged with fresh water once a 
week also. 

The quantity and character of the 
white top make thorough rinsing of 
the coal a necessity at Little John. 
This clear rinsing water, supplied at 
the rate of 600 g.p.m., assures the 
necessary make-up water, while the 


il 


are shown here, dewater the 


minus j-in. washed coal at Little John. 


This heat dryer removes most of the moisture 





4' 


from the minus 3-in. coal. 


The belt on which the coal returns to the main tipple appears at the right. 
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excess over that carried out with the 
clean coal is pumped to the settling 
pond with the sludge. Incidentally 
this excess of water makes it possi- 
ble to secure a greater degree of 
clarification of the wash water recir- 
culated. Fresh water is obtained 
from a 1,530-ft.-deep well equipped 
with a 300-g.p.m. American Well 
Works deep-well pump. The pump 
barrel is placed 360 ft. down in the 
well. 

From the well the water is 
pumped into a 2,000,000-gal. pond 
formed by throwing an earth dam 
across a hollow. By operating the 
pump sixteen hours each week day 
and Saturday night, Sunday and 
Sunday night, sufficient water is ob- 
tained to run the plant through the 
week. A separate supply pump puts 
the water from the storage pond to 
the rinsing sprays in the preparation 
plant at a pressure of approximately 
30 lb. per square inch. 

Plant Includes 37 Motors 

End-dump trucks are employed in 
refuse disposal. These trucks haul 
the refuse from a 50-ton bin, to 
which it is brought by a 24-in. belt 
conveyor. The bin is equipped with 
a cast-iron clamshell gate. The 
trucks haul to the nearest available 
space, and the dump is leveled down 
by a Caterpillar RD-7 diesel tractor 
with Laplant-Choate bulldozer hav- 
ing an 8-ft. blade. , 

Excluding deep-well, preparation- 
plant supply and_ sludge-disposal 
pumps and miscellaneous motors, the 
Little John preparation plant is op- 
erated by 37 440-volt three-phase 
60-cycle motors, furnished, with a 
few exceptions, by Allis-Chalmers. 
Aggregate horsepower of these mo- 
tors is 830. Both power and light 
circuits—the latter 110 volts—are 
installed in flexible conduit, except 
that rigid conduit is used around 
walkways and drives. All controls 
are centralized in two General Elec- 
tric control cabinets, one on the jig 
operator’s floor and the other in the 
boom-operator’s quarters over the 
tracks. The cabinet on the jig floor 
has a_ vertical pushbutton panel, 
while a horizontal panel is provided 
on the other so as not to obstruct 
the view of the booms or tracks. 
This cabinet also provides for se- 
quence starting and stopping of all 
equipment except the mixing con- 
veyor; secondary crushers, feeder, 
crushed-coal belt and auxiliary 
vibrator; stoker-coal rescreening 
plant; and the loading booms. The 
sequence arrangement takes in start- 
ing and stopping the feeder and raw- 
coal conveyor motors, with the 
drum-type controllers noted above 
as the means of varying the speed. 
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Stop buttons for emergency use are 
installed at convenient points for 
shutting down all motors. 

Both of the control cabinets are 
dust-tight, and controls, pushbuttons, 
circuit breakers, selector switches, 
etc., were completely wired in the 
cabinets at the factory, leaving the 
leads to the motors as the only wir- 
ing that had to be done in the field. 
The usual overload and no-voltage 
releases are provided. 

Steel construction with wooden 
floors and walkways and subway 
grating on all stairways and around 
the jigs characterize the plant, 
which has a 20-gage galvanized sheet 
roof and 22-gage siding. A dust 
wall is installed between that por- 
tion of the plant housing the primary 


O PRODUCE a coal of excep- 

tional quality, the Susquehanna 

Collieries Co. has remodeled 
its Glen Lyon breaker, in Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, installing 
three Menzies cones, two of which 
wash stove, nut and pea together and 
one cleans buckwheats Nos. 1 and 2; 
a Hydrotator washes buckwheats 
Nos. 3 and 4. As other breakers of 
the company can supply the market 
with all the egg and broken coal it 
can absorb, no size larger than stove 
is made at this breaker. 

The finished product is sprayed 
with spring water as it passes over 
the lip screens for loading, and the 
washing water also is carefully neu- 
tralized with lime so as to prevent 
staining the coal, as well as to elimi- 
nate corrosion of screens, chutes and 
other parts of the breaker. In a 
short time, enough fresh water for 
washing the coal will be obtained 
from a spring-water reservoir, thus 
eliminating costs of mine-water 
treatment and purchase of spring 
water and providing an inexpensive 
non-corrosive cleaning medium. 
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screens and the washery building. 
Skylights aggregating 526 sq. it. of 
glass are placed over the picking 
space and the jig floor, and the plant 
is built with 144 windows two lights 
wide and three lights high. General 
lighting inside the plant is provided 
by 65 pendant-tvpe fixtures for 220- 
and 100-watt bulbs. Eight American 
Blower heating units, receiving 
steam from a separate heating boiler, 
are installed, two at the primary 
screens, four in the washery build- 
ing and two in the sizing-screen 
gallery. These units are designed 
to raise the temperature of the 
building 65 deg. F. 

Operation of the Little John prep- 
aration plant is controlled by means 
of float-and-sink tests on the washed 


coal. By a series of preliminary 
tests, the ash corresponding to the 
various percentages of sink in the 
coal is determined and charted, after 
which determination of the ash 
within close enough limits for con- 
trol purposes is made by running 
a float-and-sink test and then pick- 
ing off the chart the corresponding 
ash. 

Fourteen men comprise the op- 
erating force for the Little John 
plant, as follows: four pickers, one 
jig operator, one boom operator, 
one oiler, one sludge-tank attendant, 
five ground men, and one dryer op- 
erator and heating-system fireman. 
Refuse is handled by two truck 
drivers, a bulldozer operator and a 
gate operator on the refuse bin. 


GLEN LYON BREAKER 


+ Establishes Precedents 


In Cleaning and Lighting 


Screen jackets with Perriser treads 
are used in the screening of No. 4 
buckwheat. The breaker is lighted 
by an artificial system that simu- 
lates the light of the sun. 

Glen Lyon breaker is predicated 
on a production of 2,800 tons per day 
of seven hours, which the mine is 
now producing. This comes from 
three openings: No. 6 tunnel, No. 4 
shaft, or Stearns, and No. 6 shaft. 
The coal from the first two is 
dumped at the foot of the breaker 
and is lifted to the top of that struc- 
ture by a double-chain flight con- 
veyor with 9-in. Wilmot chains. That 
from No. 6 shaft arrives in cars at 
the top of the breaker. 

All this coal is separately dis- 
charged on three modified Whiting 
dumps. With this arrangement a 
small truck is provided traveling on 
a track set below the rails on which 
the mine cars travel. When the mine 


car runs onto the dump truck, it 


By W. E. WEINECK 


Superintendent, Glen Lyon Colliery 
Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
Glen Lyon, Pa. 


pushes the latter forward with its 
motion and, proceeding to the edge 
of the dump, overbalances, upsetting 
the coal into the chute. When empty, 
the mine car falls back onto the 
dump truck, and a connecting rod 
actuated by a pneumatic cylinder be- 
low the car track brings the dump 
truck to its original position, ready 
for the reception of another mine 
car. 

Thus dumped, the coal passes to 
either of two dump, or bull, shakers, 
lump-and-steamboat coal passing 
over the top decks, broken coal fall- 
ing to the second decks for delivery 
to the No. 2, or broken, rolls, and 
the egg size falling to the third decks 
for delivery to the No. 3, or egg, coal 
rolls. Stove-and-under falls onto 
hopper decks and goes to the coun- 
ter-shakers. 

Lump-and-steamboat coal goes to 
a picking table, 4 ft. wide, where 
five men remove all remaining ref- 
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Fig. 1—Delta-pattern flat-material picker with rectangular traps 


use; not much has been left for them 
to remove, as the coal is cleaned in 
the mine, either on a picking plat- 
form near the mine car or on the 
floor at the foot of the chute, or in 
the mine car as it is being filled. 
Coal from the picking table goes to 
the No. 1, or lump-coal, rolls to be 
reduced to broken and under. Thence 
it is delivered to the top deck of the 
roller shakers, where it receives a 
somewhat complete sizing, for these 
screens not only have to segregate 
the smaller sizes for the several 
cleaning operations but also to re- 
ceive and part the larger sizes so 
that they can be passed separately 
through rolls suited to the reduction 
of broken and egg. 

The counter-shakers receiving no 
coal above stove have only three 
decks. On these stove-and-under is 
screened to (1) stove, nut and pea; 
(2) buckwheats Nos. 1 and 2, and 
(3) buckwheats Nos. 3 and 4, the 
three aggregations of sizes which are 
to be washed separately. All the 
broken from the No. 1, or lump, 
rolls is carried along the top deck oi 
the roller shaker and passes to the 
No. 2, or broken, coal rolls, where, 
with the broken coal from the second 
deck of the dump shakers, it is re- 
Egg from the lump- 
coal rolls is caught on the second 
deck of the roller shakers and joins 
the egg from the third deck of the 
dump shakers at the No. 3, or egg, 
rolls, where it is reduced to 
stove-and-smaller. The product then 
returns by the upper lip conveyor to 
the second deck of the roller shakers, 


: : 
sO tnat if l 


duced to egg. 


coal 


any egg still remains it wil 
be returned to the egg rolls for re- 


luction to stove-and-under. 
On e roller shakers, the third 
deck receives and retains stove, nut 


ind pea; the fourth deck, buckwheats 


Nos. 1 and the fifth deck, buck- 
wheats Nos. 3 and 4; and the hopper 
leck, finer sizes. Stove, nut and 
pea are delivered together to two 12- 
ft. Menzies cone separators, each 


with a rated capacity of 113 tons 
and an actual capacity of 125 tons. 
Buckwheats Nos. 1 and 2 together 
go to another Menzies cone of like 
capacity, and buckwheats Nos. 3 and 
4 travel in company to a Hydrotator. 
From the several cones the cleaned 
coal goes to an equal number of 


water-recovery cones and washed- 
coal shakers. 
The shakers for stove, nut and 


pea pass marketable stove over the 
end of the top screen and divert 
stove flats to one side by means of a 
picker of local design; marketable 
nut goes over the end of the second 
screen, but nut flats are diverted to 
one side by a Cross-Kerrigan picker. 





rows of picking units run across the 
shaker. Three of these units are 
shown in Fig, 1. Each unit is formed 
by cutting two slits in the screen 
plate at an angle one to the other, 
thus releasing a small equilateral 
tongue which can be lifted so that its 
tip is at a given height above the 
plate. The jackets are so cut that 
the points of these tongues are re- 
versed in each row of picking units. 
The coal in traveling forward under 


the recurrent shaking impulses is 
driven against the sides of these 


tongues, and if any chunk of coal has 
than the desired thickness it 
will, before it reaches and leaves the 
tip of the tongue, slip under it and 
fall through the opening. 
Experience appears to show that 
more coal is thus trapped when trav- 


less 


eling back relative to the plate than 
when traveling forward. To make 


the action more deadly sure, long rec- 
tangular pitfalls are provided be- 
tween the rows of picking units al- 
ready described. These are made by 
cutting the plate along the upper edge 
of the pitfalls and on the two sides. 
The flap of steel thus released on 
three sides is bent down so that flats 
which are thin enough will pass un- 
der the jacket, and thicker pieces will 
wait until the reciprocation again en- 
ables them to move forward. 

With the Susquehanna company’s 
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Fig. 2—Sevens-pattern, also with rectangular tongues 


Pickers for the removal of flat ma- 
terial consist of jackets with l.rge 
openings that will pass coal almost 
regardless of its horizontal dimen- 
sions, but these openings are guarded 
by plates set at such a level that thin 
pieces alone can pass under them and 
enter the openings. Thus thin pieces 
ot coal pass through the screen and 
are diverted to its side, whereas the 
more cubical pieces pass to i 


its end. 
In the Cross-Kerrigan picker several 





own design the jackets for flat-coal 
removal are cut into alternate rows 
and sevens reversed, in- 
stead of into triangles, or deltas and 
triangles, or deltas That 
is, the slots resemble that figure and 
its reverse. But the strip of plate, 
or tongue, thus lifted is not arranged 
to form a perfect plane but is raised 
rapidly at its root to give the correct 
clearance and then is carried almost 
parallel to the jacket. Hence, the 


of sevens 


reverse 1. 
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coal has little tendency to block 
against the tongue, for there is little 
decrease of space to cause wedging. 
This device also has the rectangular 
trapping plates already described. 
Stainless steel is used for the Sus- 
quehanna-type jackets, which ma- 
terial is bent with difficulty. Care is 
taken to test at intervals with a gage 
the position of the tongues and their 
clearance to prevent the loss of cubi- 
cal coal to the fine-coal rolls and 
on the one hand, or the mis- 
direction of flats to the cubical prod- 


sizes, 


uct, on the other. Both systems ac- 
tually gage the thickness of each 


piece of coal and operate on that 
basis. They do not rely on gravity 
or friction. Pea from the third 
screen goes to the pea pocket. Buck- 
wheat No. 4-and-smaller passes 
through the third deck at its upper 
end and goes to the slush settling 
tank with other coal of the same 
size which arrives from the under- 
side of the washed-coal steam-size 
shakers and with the unwashed buck- 
wheat No. 3-and-under from the 
roller and counter shakers. 
































deck of the steam-size washed-coal 
shakers goes to buckwheat No. 1 
pocket, and buckwheat No. from 


the second deck to a pocket provided 
for that size. Buckwheat No. 3 from 
the washed-coal shaker of the Hy- 
drotator goes to the pocket for that 
material with any buckwheat No. 3 
that may be abraded in the steam- 
size cone and in the washed-coal 
shakers below it. Buckwheat No. 4 
from the Hydrotator shakers goes 
to a fourth pocket. 

To avoid shipment of flat pieces 
of stove size, this coal is taken off 
the side of the top deck and travels 
to No. 4 rolls, where it is broken 
to nut-and-under and returns by the 
lower and upper lip conveyors to 
the roller coal shakers for resizing. 
Then it goes sized to the cones and 
Hydrotator for rewashing. Simi- 
larly, flat nut goes to the No. 5 rolls 
to be reduced to pea-and-under, and, 
after breaking, returns by the same 
conveyors to the washing units for 
recleaning. 

Stove, nut and pea refuse with 
their undersize from the domestic- 



























































shakers. Stove refuse from the top 
deck goes to No. 1 jig, where the 
bone is separated from the rock. Nut 
and pea refuse from the lower deck 
proceed to the No. 2 rock jig with 
like result. Stove bone, nut bone 
and undersize join with stove coal 
flats and nut coal flats in their re- 
spective sizes and are taken to No. 

and No. 5 rolls, where this ma- 
terial is crushed and returned to the 
cones or Hydrotator for rewashing. 
Slush from the rock jigs joins the 
slush from the water-recovery tanks 
and the fines from the lip screens 
and proceeds to the lip-screen set- 
tling tank, where a conveyor removes 
the fines from the water and de- 
posits them on the lower lip convey- 
or for recirculation to the steam- 
size cone and Hydrotator. 

Rock picked out on the picking 
table at the head of the breaker 
travels to the rock rolls and is re- 
duced in size. It then goes with the 
rock from the rock jigs to a pocket 
and is lifted by a conveyor to the 
point of disposal. Tracks are pro- 
vided on both sides of the coal pock- 











Buckwheat No. 1 from the top size cones go together to the rock ets. The big pea pocket can be emp- 
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tied from either side, but nut and 
buckwheats Nos. 2 and 3 are loaded 
on the inner track and stove and 
buckwheats Nos. 1 and 4 on the 
outer track. All these bins except 
that for pea, which is larger, hold 
about 80 tons. 

It was discovered early that mine 
water when not washed off the coal 
discolored the product after a cer- 
tain length of time, giving the coal 
a green tint. Though this did not 
affect its quality, it detracted from 
its appearance. In _ consequence, 
Scranton Spring Brook Co.’s clear 
water was used for spraying the coal 
on the lip screens below the bins. 
The mine water also is neutralized 
by hydrated lime depositing the fer- 
ric hydrate from the treatment on 
the floor of a flumelike treating tank 
of 420,000-gal. capacity, used for 
storing the water. Thus the water is 
now both non-acid and clear. To 
eliminate the cost of the 400,000 gal. 
of spring water purchased monthly 
and of the lime used for neutraliza- 
tion, a reservoir is being excavated 
in a big swamp 15 miles south of the 
breaker, which will cover about 42 


acres and will store between 100,- 
000,000 and 150,000,000 gal. of 
water. An 8-in. steel-pipe line will 


be laid to bring the water to the 
breaker. 


Neutralization reduces corrosion 
but it does not solve the abrasion 
problem. To meet this, stainless- 


steel jackets are used for the sizing 
of buckwheat No. 1 and al! smaller 
sizes and also for dewatering. Even 
spring water will corrode plain steel, 
and, when corroded, coal will refuse 
to run on it at low pitches. When- 
breaker is started, plain 
have been sufficiently 


ever the 


steel plates 


Glen Lyon 


rusted during the idle interval to pre- 
vent the passage of coal. If the 
plates are pitched enough to remove 
this difficulty, the coal will run too 
freely when the plates are polished, 
causing disintegration of the product. 
On the other hand, stainless steel 
soon develops a fine polish, and coal 
then runs over it with equal rapidity 
throughout the day. Moreover, the 
holes in the screens maintain their 
size and do not block as when made 
of corrosive and abrasive material. 
Four years’ service has been obtained 
from stainless-steel chute plates and 
screen jackets, many times the life 
obtained where steel, copper or 
bronze is provided. 

About 3,000 g.p.m. of water is 
used for Robinson sprays on the 
shakers and make-up water through- 
out the breaker. This water is cir- 
culated through the cone by three 
12,000 - g.p.m. Barrett - Haentjens 
double-suction volute centrifugal 
pumps working against a 45-ft. head. 

Fairmont car retarders are pro- 
vided for the movement of cars, and 
the tracks are kept free of ice in 
winte~ by steam pipes which run the 
full ‘.ngth of each track, 300 ft. 
above the breaker and 600 to 800 ft. 
below it. Carrier hot-air heaters 
are used io keep the breakers warm. 
A heating plant is provided for gen- 


eral wer coses including the warming 
cf tae batrnonses. Light is afforded 
bh, 2°. an’ 4C0-watt Westinghouse 


higu-iiitet <.y «ercury-vapor lamps 
with ai sticnstty of 30 and 40 lu- 
mens pe. wai iespectively—about 
and a }alf times that afforded 
it is asserted 
this light, visual acuity is 
also that the lamps have 

The longer unit is 13 in. 


two 
by incandescent lamps. 
that, with 
increased, 
a long life. 


long and of 2-in. diameter and con- 
tains within it a 7-in. tube of 134-in. 
diameter. 

The light from these lamps closely 
simulates that of daylight, consist- 
ing mainly of wave lengths in the 
violet, green and yellow-green por- 
tion of the visible spectrum, but most 
of it is derived from the green and 
yellow-green sector to which the 
human eye is most sensitive. 

These lamps are used in connec- 
tion with 400-watt aluminum reflec- 
tors, 400-watt “glassteel” diffusers 
and 250-watt symmetrical-angle re- 
flectors. The diffuser is a combina- 
tion of a white porcelain enameled 


reflector which directs the light 
downward and a diffusing glass 


globe tiiat decreases glare and soft- 
ens shadows. 

The 400-watt aluminum reflectors 
are set about 30 ft. above the cones. 
They have been tried at a lower level 
but have not given such good results. 
“Glassteel” reflectors are used above 
the shakers, and 250-watt symmetri- 
cal-angle reflectors light the machin- 
ery. Installation of the new lamps 
has reduced lamp renewal costs con- 
siderably. Light for the picking table 
is derived from the sun because (1) 
all the picking is done by day, (2) 
generous window space is provided, 
and (3) the breaker at this deck is 
of a narrow section with the win- 
dows on either side closely adjacent 
to one another and to the picking 
table. 

Power for operation of the colliery 
and breaker comes from the com- 
pany’s own power plant at No. 7 
colliery, Nanticoke, Pa., but a stand- 
by connection is provided with the 
Luzerne Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion’s service lines. 


Breaker, Susquehanna Collieries Co., Glen Lyon, Pa. 
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IFFICULTY in © securing 
complete removal of small 
stumps, with consequent 

trouble on pillar lines, was the major 
factor in a change to the open-end 
method of mining blocks at the 
mines of W. J. Rainey, Inc., in the 
Connellsville coke region of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. This change-over 
was inaugurated at the Allison ( Pa.) 
mine in the Rainey group in 1930 
and also included a radical revision 
in face-preparation methods, involv- 
ing the replacement of air-driven 
puncher machines with _ track- 
mounted cutting and shearing equip- 
ment to obtain better working condi- 
tions and an improved grade of coal. 

All of the Rainey mines, includ- 


ing the Clyde Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
(Fredericktown and _ Clarksville, 
Pa.), acquired around 1930, have 


been opened in the Pittsburgh seam. 
Thickness at Allison and also at 
Royal mine, Chestnut Ridge, Pa., 
averages 84 in. In mining, however, 
5 to 7 in. of coal is left up in the top 
and the same thickness down in the 
bottom. This same practice also is 
followed at the Clyde mines. Directly 
above the coal at Allison and Royal 
is 12 to 14 in. of block, or checker, 
slate, on top of which is 18 in. of 
“wild coal.” The remaining cover, 
running up to a maximum thickness 
of 700 ft., consists mainly of sand- 
stones and shales. Conditions at 
Royal differ somewhat from those 
at Allison, however, in that the top 
is more brittle. 

Average thickness of the seam at 
the Clyde mines is 72 in., of which 
10 to 14 in. is left in the top and 
bottom in mining. Over the coal is 
12 to 18 in. of drawslate, above 
which, in order, are the wild coal 
and a checker slate. The remaining 
cover, corresponding in character to 
that at Allison and Royal, reaches 
a maximum thickness of about 
550 ft. 
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OPEN-ENDING BLOCKS 


+ Cuts Cost and Improves Conditions 


At W. J. Rainey Mines 


Pillaring on the retreat, establish- 
ment of pillar lines as long as con- 
ditions will permit and regularity of 
extraction of blocks to keep each 
block in step with the general prog- 
ress of the pillar line are the major 
objectives in the development plan 
at the Rainey mines. Normally, the 
practice is to advance cross or room 
entries to the boundary or other 
limit, cutting pairs of rooms through 
to the preceding entry from time to 
time to facilitate ventilation and 
also haulage when the pillar line 
comes onto the entry. Then the 
necessary tracks and sidetracks, the 
type depending upon the expected 
life of the particular section of entry 
they are in (see Coal Age, Septem- 
ber, 1936, p. 362), are constructed 
and, finally, when the pillar line 
meets the inby end of the entry, 


driving of rooms only as needed and 
mining of pillars are started. 

All rooms and crosscuts are driven 
on 80-ft. centers to divide the coal 
into blocks about 74 to 76 ft. square. 
The same practice is followed, as 
far as conditions will permit, in 
driving headings and heading cross- 
cuts, so that, with the necessary 
minimum of exceptions, all pillar 
mining, whether in room or entry 
territory, will be conducted in square 
or approximately square blocks. This 
system was standard at the original 
operations of the Rainey company 
and was installed at the Clyde mines 
when they were taken over. 

Prior to the change in the method 
of attacking a pillar, or block, inau- 
gurated, as noted above, in 1930, 
blocks were mined by driving pock- 
ets about 12 ft. wide across the two 


Fig. 1—Rooms are driven and pillars are extracted on the retreat at 
Rainey mines 
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Fig. 2—Pocket-and-stump method of 
removing a block previously used at the 
Rainey mines 


sides next to the gob and then taking 
out the 12-ft.-thick fender left next 
to the worked-out area, repeating 
the process until the block had been 
removed, with, in many cases, the 
exception of the stumps and curtains 
which were the source of trouble 
under the old system. 

In taking out the fender, the prac- 
tice was to remove it in lifts 24 or 
25 ft. long and 6 ft. deep, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 2. With the 6-ft. depth 
of cut, two such lifts were designed 


to account for the entire thickness 


of the fender. Actualiy, however, 
the lifts next to the gob seldom were 
cut through, the thin curtain left 
in place acting as a guard against 


Also, small stumps 
at the 
indicated in 


inrushes of gob. 


frequently were left corners 


for support, much as 

Fig, 2. Difficulty in removing or 
breaking down these stumps and 
curtains was the major source of 


rouble on pillar lines. 
to secure clean roof breaks 
leaving stumps and 
curtains resulted in weight being 
thrown ahead on the coai, so that 
the bottom heaved in working places, 
requiring grading to keep them ac- 
con- 


necessitai- 


Failure 


a a result of 


cessible. Timbering also was 
stantly being destroved, 
ing extra labor tor its replacement 


in addition to extra hazards involved, 


and the. strain on the roof in the 
working places fractured the top 
coal and checker slate and caused 


them to fall, making it difficult to 
keep the coal clean as it was being 
loaded. As a means of remedying 
these conditions, the open - ending 
system was adopted. This adoption 
followed by almost 


was complete 
disappearance of the former dif- 
ficulties. 


The method of extracting a block 
by the open-ending system is shown 
in Fig. 3. As in the earlier system, 
the block is attacked from the two 
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sides next the gob. Driving along 
one side is deferred, however, until 
work on the other has advanced far 
enough so that each place always 
will be separated from the other by 
not less than 20 ft. of solid coal. 
Open-end places, in contrast to the 
pockets of the previous system, are 
driven 22 to 24 ft. wide. Conse- 
quently, each open-end place takes 
in approximately one-third of the 
distance across one side of a_ full- 
sized block. 

The single posts and crossbars dis- 
tinguishing the previous system have 
given away to cribs, three-piece tim- 


ber sets with lagging, and single 
posts put up with sawed wedges. 


sefore the change-over, only 8- and 
93-ft. round timber or their equiva- 
lent were supplied at Allison and 
Royal, from which the miners manu- 
factured bars, wedges, lagging, etc. 
Now, the material includes 6-ft. 
saplings, from which lagging is 
made, /7-ft. single with a 
minimum diameter of 43 in., 95-ft. 
crossbars not less than 6 in. in diam- 
eter, 5x6-in. sawed crib blocks 25 ft. 
long, and sawed wedges 6 in. wide 
and 18 in. long, tapering down from 
15 in. at one end to nothing at the 
other. Material now supplied at the 
Clyde mines is the same, except that 
the posts are shorter because of the 
lesser seam thickness. This reduc- 
tion in seam thickness also reduces 
the output per open-end cut about 
10 tons, as compared with Allison 
and Royal, with a correspondingly 
higher per-ton cost for the timber- 
ing, which is put in on the same 
general plan at all operations. 

In driving an open-end place, a 


posts 


line of cribs is set on the vob sid 


of the place about 18 in. outside the 


> 


legs of the timber sets (Fig. 3). 
Normally, these cribs, which are 
25 ft. square, are set on approxi- 
mately 6-ft. centers with a single 
post midway between each pair of 
cribs. At times, however, depend- 
ing upon conditions, the cribs are 
set closer together and the midway 
are eliminated. This latter 
variation is illustrated in an accom- 
panying photograph made in_ the 
Allison mine. 

Standards for crib construction 
provide that they shall be set on 
about 6 in. of slack coal to permit 
the roof to settle slowly and _ facili- 
tate their later recovery. Each crib 


posts 


556% 2" 


nv 
Cent Fs ra 
aii a yerib block 
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Fig. 4—Showing how cribs and center 
posts are set on slack coal to permit 


gradual settlement and _ facilitate re- 
covery 
also must be set around a_ center 


post. In placing this center post, the 
standards prescribe that a hole must 
be dug in the bottom about 6 in. 
deep and filled with slack to permit 
the post to settle and make recovery 
easier. The center post is used to 
hold the roof coal and slate in place 
while the crib is being removed. 
Recovery of posts and timber sets is 


Fig. 3—Details of the open-ending method of mining blocks now used at 
the Rainey mines, showing method of timbering 
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based on the use of Simplex post 
pullers. Knocking out posts or any 
other structure with an axe, ham- 
mer or other tool is strictly forbid- 
den, although a pick may be used 
to loosen a crib prior to its recovery 
by removing some of the slack. 

Cuts are made about 8 ft. deep, 
and in making such cuts a thin 
fender is left on the side of place 
next to gob until the coal has been 
loaded out, after which it is picked 
down. As soon as the fender has 
been taken out, it is replaced with 
single posts so that in addition to 
the crib line supplementary protec- 
tion on the gob side of a place is 
assured through a row of single 
posts set along what was the edge 
of the block. Two rows of posts on 
not exceeding 4-ft. centers and with 
the posts in one row staggered with 
respect to the posts in the other 
row normally are set on the oppo- 
site side of the place next to the 
solid coal. 


2 


QF ere 


In the case of a fresh cut, the last 
timber set usually is just far enough 
from the face to permit the cutting 
machine to reach the corners with- 
out touching the legs. In starting 
to load out a fresh cut, the miners 
take out not more than two cars of 
coal in the center to make room to 
set the safety posts and lagging. 
Then loading proceeds until enough 
coal is out to permit placing the 
next timber after which the 
process of setting safety posts and 
lagging is repeated. Additional tim- 
ber, of course, is placed along the 
face during loading or back in the 
place if conditions warrant it. 
When an open-end place has been 
driven across the pillar, such timber 
as can be safely and conveniently 
recovered is removed, along with the 
track and other material, starting at 
the inby end of the place. Then the 
place is allowed to cave while the 
miners back down the room 
In addition 


Set, 


move 


and start a new place. 





View of an open-end place in Allison mine showing, left, method of 


setting cribs. 


In this place, the midway posts shown in Fig. 3 are replaced 


by cribs. Three-piece timber sets and lagging protect the space over the track 


In addition to the cribbing and 
posts noted above, the space directly 
over the track is protected by three- 
piece timber sets on not exceeding 
6-ft. centers. Usually, however, two 
sets are placed per cut. The top of 
each leg of a timber set must be 
set in 6 in. from the end of the 
crossbar, and the legs must be given 
a shght batter in from the bottom. 
Four pieces of lagging, located as in 
Fig. 3, must be placed between each 
pair of crossbars. Two safety posts 
must be set between the last cross- 
bar and the face and lagging run 
from these posts to the last bar. 
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to the other benefits outlined above, 
adoption of the open-ending system 
has materially reduced the pillar- 
mining hazard. In fact, not a single 


fatality has occurred in an _ open- 
end place since the system was 
adopted. One factor in this record 


is the improved quality and quantity 
of timbering. 

At the Allison and Clyde mines, 
approximately 95 per cent of the 
output is machine-cut coal. At 
Royal, the average is about 81 per 


cent. Tonnage per loader at Alli- 
son and Royal averages close to 


13.4 per shift, while at the Clyde 








Cribs, with their center posts, are set 
on slack coal at Rainey mines 


operations, where the coal is lower 
and consequently the time expended 
by the miner in deadwork is_ pro- 


portionately greater per ton, the 
average is close to 10.5 tons per 
shift. 

Allison and Royal coal is cut on 
the bottom and sheared approxi- 


mately in the center with Sullivan 
CLU machines making a cut about 
8} ft. deep. Shearing, however, is 
impracticable on curves. The ma- 
chines are equipped with integral 
drills for putting in the shotholes. 
In operating the machines where 
timber are close to the face, 
the practice is to sump in the center 
for the bottom cut, cut over to one 
side, deadhead the bar back to the 
center and then cut the other side. 
Occasionally, it is necessary to 
change the position of a_ timber, 
and in this case it is done by the 
\t the Clyde mines, 
both top and bottom cutting with 
track-mounted and shortwall ma- 
chines is the practice. This results 
from the variation in types of ma- 
chines in use at the properties when 


sets 


machine crew. 


they were taken over. Eventually, 
however, cutting practice at these 
operations will correspond some- 


what with that at Allison and Royal. 

The general practice is to shoot 
all sheared places, regardless ot 
width, with two holes, one on either 
side of the place. Holes are drilled 
in the top about 18 in. inside the 
edges of the cut and as _ nearly 
straight in as possible. In shooting 
a 22- to 24-ft. place with two holes, 
about seven sticks of powder is em- 
ployed. Under abnormal conditions 
or in the absence of a shearing cut, 
the number of holes and the powder 
consumption may _ be _ increased. 
Holes are loaded and shot by shot- 
firers, using electric detonators and 
clay stemming. 
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14TH ANNUAL COAL 


MINING 











PROGRAM 


Monday, May 17 
10 a. m. 


Introducing—C. FE, Cowan, vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. Weaver & Co., and aational 
chairman, program committee. 
3ruce G. Shotton, Hendrick Manu- 
facturing Co., and chairman, Manufac- 
turers’ Division, American Mining 
Congress. 


STREAMLINING MINE 
TION 
H. Landsberg, Geophysical lLabora- 
tory, School of Mineral Industries, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
CUTTING REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CONVEYOR MINING 
J. O. Cree, West Virginia Engineering 
Co. 


BARRIER PILLARS TO BE LEFT IN 
MINE 
in “S 


Black 


Blair, vice-president, 
Diamond Coal Mining Co. 

I. W. Millar, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. 
Discussion: M. L. 
neer, Clearfield Bituminous 
poration. 


Coulter, chief engi- 
Coal Cor- 


FLOOD CONDITIONS OF 1936 
THEY AFFECTED MINING IN THE 
ANTHRACITE FIELD 
M. Humphrey, 
Valley Coal Co. 


John 


Lehigh 


Jr., engineer, 


2:30 p. m. 


ADVANTAGES OF SECTIONALIZ- 
ING POWER BY USE OF AUTO- 
MATIC CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
John T. Parker, superintendent, In- 
land Steel Co. 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS IN 
MINES 
W. C. Thompson, New River Co. 


USE OF BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 
IN THICK PITCHING SEAMS 


A. C. Watts, general superintendent, 
Utah Fuel Co. 


WAXOLIZED TREATMENT OF COAL 

Thomas C. Cheasley, Sinelair Coal Co. 
RECENT METHODS OF 
DOWN COAL AT FACE 


QO. S. 
Pikeville, 


BREAKING 


satten, consulting engineer, 


Ky. 
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VENTILA- | 


The American Mining Congress 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio 
May 17-20, 1937 








Tuesday, May 18 
10 a. m. 


EFFECT OF MECHANICAL VS. 
HAND LOADING ON DEGRADATION 


| OF COAL 


| 


J. G. Crawford, general manager and 
purchasing agent, Valier Coal Co. 


FACE -REPARATION FOR ME- 


CHANICAL LOADING 


T. A. Stroup, chief engineer, West 
Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation. 


EFFECT OF TYPE OF BIT AND BIT 
FACING ON BUGDUST SIZES 
F. F. Jorgensen, manager of produc- 


tion, Consolidation Coal Co. 


ADVANCED MINE-RESCUE TRAIN- 


| ING COURSE OF U. 8S. BUREAU OF 
| MINES 


J. J. Forbes, supervising engineer, | 


AS | 


Safety Division, Bureau of Mines Ex- || 


periment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| MINING SYSTEMS FOR EXTRACT- 


| MERCURY 


ING PILLARS 
H. L. Griffin, division engineer, Kop- 
pers Coal Co. 
Discussion: R. LL. Adams, general 
superintendent, Old Ben Coal Corpora- 
tion. 

FOR 


ARC RECTIFIERS 


| COAL-MINING SERVICE 


| TRACK-MOUNTED 
| CHINES WITH MOBILE 


A. L. Lee, consulting engineer, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Discussion: A. Lee Barrett, Pittsburgh | 


Coal Co. 


2:30 p. m. 


SHEARING AS AN AID TO ME- 
CHANICAL LOADING 
F. Earle Snarr, research engineer, 


Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co. 


CUTTING MaA- 
LOADERS 


P. D. Everly, preparation superin- 
tendent, Island Creek Coal Co. 





Walter F. Clarke, general superin- 

tendent, Independent Coal & Coke Co. 
CLEANING STRIP-MINED COAL 
(Little John Coal Co.) 

Ray Baughman, chief engineer, Cen- 

tral Indiana Coal Co. 
RESULTS FROM OPERATION OF 
MINE POWER PLANT 

C. M. Garland, consulting mining en- 

gineer, Chicago. 
PREPARATION PROBLEMS IN AN- 
THRACITE FIELD 

W. H. Lesser, electrical-mechanical en- 

gineer, James H. Pierce Management. 


v . 


Wednesday, May 19 
10 a. m. 


MECHANICAL LOADING ON CON- 


VEYORS 
John C. Lowry, Jr., assistant manager 
of mines, West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Corporation. 
Discussion: Earl J. Jones, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 
T. Kk. Jenkins, 
Fuel Co. 


president, National 


BRINGING SAFETY HOME TO THE 
MINER 


Dan Harrington, chief, Health and 
Safety branch, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Discussion: Otto MHerres, vice-presi- 


dent and general United 


States Fuel Co. 


manager, 


COAL PREPARATION IN ALABAMA 


B. W. Gandrud, supervising engineer, 
Southern Experiment Station, U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines. 

UNDER- 


TRANSPORTATION BY 


| GROUND CONVEYORS AND AERIAL 


TRAM 


R. A. Suppes, superintendent, Brule 
Smokeless Coal Co. 
Vol.42, No.5 
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CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION 




















2:30 p. m. 


HAND LOADING ON CONVEYORS 


Longface Mining—Erie George, super- 
intendent, Glen White mine, Koppers 
Coal Co. 

Belt-Conveyor Panel Costs by Develop- 
ment Periods 

—C. P. Brinton, 
Barnes & Tucker Co. 
Multiple Units 

—B. F. Reed, vice-president, Turner 
Elkhorn Mining Co. 


mining engineer, 


MODERN MINE DRAINAGE 


Dewatering of Abandoned Mines 
—A. B. Kelley, general manager, 
Humphreys Coal & Coke Co. 
Automatic Control of Large Mine 
Pumps 

—KE. B. Wagner, electrical engineer, 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 


MINING EXTENSION COURSES 


C. E. Lawall, director, School 
Mines, West Virginia University. 
H. E. Nold, professor of mining en- 
gineering, Ohio State University. 


of 





NEW 
ODS WITH MECHANICAL LOADERS 








H. B. Northrup, director, Mineral In- 
dustries Extension, Pennsylvania State 
College. 


A NEW AND PRACTICAL METHOD 
OF WORKING A 
COAL 


20-IN. SEAM OF 


Guy E. Lipe, manager, Dixie Fuel Co. 
Vv 


Thursday, May 20 
10 a. m. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN METH- 


G. Stuart Jenkins, general superin- 
tendent, Consolidated Coal Co. 


M. W. Horgan, mining representative, 
Monongahela West Penn Public Serv- 
ice Co. 





FUN AND LAUGHTER 


WARD WILSON, nationally known radio comedian 
and imitator, master of ceremonies 


Monday CALIFORNIA VARSITY EIGHT... 


singing 


organization, formerly with Ziegfeld Follies. 


8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


BYTON PETITE REVIEW . 
in ensemble and specialty dancing... 


. lovely girls 
recently 


completed vaudeville tour Eastern and Mid- 


Western theaters. 


MINERS’ NATIONAL AMATEUR HOUR 
. . . Sponsored by coal companies .. . entries 
selected through local elimination contests 


. . . Winners to be awarded prizes and an 
opportunity to appear on a radio program. 


Dancing . . 


Tuesday 


8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


GAY NINETIES NIGHT. 
Floradora Girls . . 
song writer . 


. to a nationally known orchestra. 


. featuring the 
. Joe E. Howard, old-time - 


. room and all featured enter- 


tainment to be centered around Gay Nineties 


theme. 


SPECIALTY 


California Varsity 


Eight and Byton Review. 


Wednesday 


LUCKY SHOES CONTEST. . 


. an original 


and gay evening devoted to the selection of 


8 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


“Cinderella’s Slipper” . 
coal companies. 


. entries sponsored by 


SPECIALTIES by Kelly-Bahlke Dancers. 


Thursday ANNUAL 


6:30 p.m. to 2 a.m. 


“SPEECHLESS” DINNER 
MISS RUTH ETTING, guest artist. 


CALIFORNIA VARSITY EIGHT 
BYTON REVIEW, dancing. 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS: POWER | 
FACTOR, LOAD FACTOR, LOAD DE- 
MAND FOR AVERAGE MINE MAN- 
AGER—EFFECT ON POWER COSTS 











National Exposition of 
Coal Mining Equipment 
May 17-21 


A\N exhibit of the latest in 
eost-reducing machinery for 
safe and efficient operation (a 
complete list of exhibitors 
appears on page 223) 


rerer 


SAFETY BONUSES 
J. J. Sellers, vice-president, Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
Discussion: C. A. Sine, safety engi- 
neer, Stonega Coke & Coal Co. 


COAL CLEANING 
Methods and Performances in Drying 
Washed Coal 
—T. W. Guy, consulting engineer, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Use of Coal-Washing Tables for Pre- 
paring Coking Coal 
—Henry J. Hager, preparation super- 
intendent, Alabama By-Products Cor- 
poration. 
Oil Treatment 
—M. H. Forester, manager of prepara- 
tion, Consolidation Coal Co. 
Dedusting Methods 
—Henry F. Hebley, coal preparation 
department, Commercial Testing & En- 
gineering Co. 


2:30 p. m. 
THE FUTURE OF MECHANICAL 
MINING 
Paul Weir, consulting mining engi- 
neer, Chicago. 


SECURING TEAMWORK BETWEEN 
MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


Carel Robinson, manager of mines, 
Kelleys Creek Colliery Co. 


AN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
OF ANTHRACITE MERCHANDISING 
Bruce Payne, president, Payne Coal 


Co. 


BITUMINOUS 
PROGRESS 
John C. Cosgrove, president Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research, ine. 
Discussion: Howard N. LEavenson, 
president, Clover Splint Coal Co. 
Ralph A. Sherman, fuel engineer, Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute. 
A. W. Gauger, director, mineral indus- 
tries research, Pennsylvania State 
College. 
H. ©. Howard, assistant to director, 
Coal Research Laboratory, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 
M. M. Leighton, chief, Illinois Geo- 
logical Survey Division. 
J. E. Tobey, manager, fuel engineer- 
ing division, Appalachian Coals, Ine. 


COAL RESEARCH 
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MOBILE ROTARY DUMP 


+ Provides Versatile Handling 


When Dumping Slate 


‘6 UT there is some better 
way of dumping this slate 


and we are going to try to 
find it,” was the remark made to an 
editor of Coal Age over two years 
ago by the chief electrician and 
master mechanic of Gauley Moun- 
tain Coal Co., which operates mines 
at Jodie and Ansted, Fayette 
County, West Virginia. That better 
method, inaugurated in April, 1936, 
has demonstrated its advantages for 
the Gauley Mountain conditions. It 
consists of a new type of machine, 
known as the Dalton mobile rotary 
dump, which bodily picks up the 
mine car and its contents, and 
dumps the latter at any point in a 
full circle. 


Works on Hillsides 


This dump, designed primarily for 
hillside disposal where the fill is to 
be built parallel to the track, there- 
fore is well suited to making level 
fills for mine yards. When combined 
with the service of a shifting loco- 
motive, end dumping can be effected 
to build longer fills for extending 
tracks. 

Essentially the machine consists 
of a self-propelling chassis, turntable 
mounted body, car-hoisting mechan- 
ism and rotating cradle for turning 
the cars upside down. Its ideal appli- 
cation ‘is dumping a long train of 
cars that have been spotted on a level 
dumping track. All cars are un- 
coupled; the dump is driven to the 
end of the trip, where it picks up one 
car at a time, dumps its contents 
“over the hill,” swings the car on 
around to the other end of the 
machine and lowers it back onto the 
track. Each successive car is handled 
in the same way and finally the 
mobile dump ends up at the other 
end of the whole trip. 

Only one man, the dump operator, 
who sits ina cab at the center of the 
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body, is required for this method of 
dumping. At the speeds to which 
the working parts of this first 
machine are geared, 200 cars could 
be dumped in seven hours if that 
many were available in one string 
(32 cars have been dumped in one 
hour). In the actual practice at 
Ansted, where loaded cars usually 
arrive in lots of less than 15 and 
there are “out-of-car” as well as 
switching delays, the dumping aver- 
ages 60 cars in 7 hours. One-hun- 
dred cars could be dumped in 7 hours 
with present switching methods if 
the “out-of-car” delays were elim- 
inated. 

When the dump has completed the 
emptying of a whole trip, the cars 
then have been turned end for end. 
To head them back to the normal 
direction, they are switched around 
a Y track of the mine yard. Before 
the fill had been completed to make 
space for the Y track, the cars were 
re-turned to normal by running the 
dump back “through the trip”—i.e., 
picking each car up a second time and 
placing it back on the track at the 
other end of the dump. 


Two Men Dump Cars 


While one man is operating the 
dump, another is using a locomotive 
to switch cars. The second man, 
while not otherwise engaged, assists 
at the dump by uncoupling and cou- 
pling cars and guiding the empty 
cars down so the dump operator needs 
be less exact and cautious in landing 
the car wheels back on the rails. 

The cars, of all-steel construction, 
have a level capacity of 90 cu.ft., 
weigh 3,700 lb., are 7x13 ft. over all 
and stand 23 in. above the rail. The 
usual net load of refuse is 6 tons. To 
test the capacity of the machine, a 
car loaded to a gross weight of 13 
tons was successfully dumped. As a 
safety precaution against the dump 


tipping down over the bank, due to 
excessive load or to the fill giving 
away under the outside rail, a third 
rail and outrigger wheel are used on 
that side. 

In building a fill for a mine yard, 
cars of coarse material are dumped 
on the steep side and those with fine 
material are dumped to the other 
side as a surfacing layer or track 
ballast. Gross weights of cars loaded 
with fines are less than those with 
coarse material, so can be dumped 
to the inside without any necessity 
for an outrigger wheel and rail on 
that side. Another advantage of the 
selectivity of dumping point for each 
car is that cars loaded with a large 
percentage of coal can be dumped to 
the inside and thus on top to make a 
better ballast and diminish the chance 
of spontaneous combustion. 


Dump Weight 25 Tons 


Weight of the dump including the 
counterweights necessary to balance 
the heavy loads when swung at right 
angles to the track is 25 tons and the 
over-all dimensions of the machine 
are 10x32 ft. The dump was con- 
structed in the coal company’s shop 
and the design embodies several as- 
semblies from mining machinery 
which had been taken out of service. 
The chassis is built from that of a 
mine locomotive but includes only 
one of the two original traction mo- 
tors. Another 600-volt d.c. motor 
taken from a mining machine fur- 
nishes power for hoisting the car, 
turning it upside down and swinging. 
There is no stop to the arc of swing; 
in other words, no limit to the num- 
ber of times that complete rotation 
can be repeated in either direction 
without “unwinding.” 

In hoisting, the cars are engaged 
by long chain-suspended steel beams 
which swing into a locked position 
under the sides. Hoisting continues 
until the car is pulled up tight against 
the cradle, thus securing it for the 
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tipping. Complete upside-down dump- The series of illustrations below, master mechanic, developed and de- 
ing has the distinct advantage of numbered in the order of the proce- signed this dump. The coal company 
freeing the corners of all material dure, show a complete dumping cycle. has patents covering the principal 
that will drop by gravity. W. T. Dalton, chief electrician and features. 


Six Steps in Dumping Refuse 
At Gauley Mountain 


Fig. 2—Going up, and at the same time the operator 
starts to swing car around to side preparatory to tipping 





ee i 


—_ 
Fig. 1—Dump, moved to end car of a trip, swinging around io RS 2 HE CAULEY MTN Gt 

ee . 3 PO stethioae 
to position while bars of cradle are lowered to engage car 





Fig. 4—In dumping, the refuse material in the car is dis- 
tributed over a space 4 to 15 ft. from the outside rail 





Fig. 3—When car is hoisted to its limit, automatic stops 
transfer the power to the cradle shaft and tipping begins 





Fig. 6—Lowering the car back onto the track, but doing so 
at opposite side of the dump from where it was picked up 








Fig. 5—Now on edge, but rotation will be continued until 
car is upside down and all corners clear of loose material 
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NOTES 
From Across the Sea 


YETTING FIRE to the mines to 
make gas for industrial and chem- 
ical uses is receiving exemplification in 
the mines of the U.S.S.R. Apparently it 
is to a Russian, D. I. Mendeléeff, the 
author of the celebrated periodic law 
relating to atoms, that the project for 
gasifying coal in its natural bed is due. 
He made his suggestion in 1888, some 
time before Sir William Ramsay, of 
argon, neon, krypton and xenon fame, 
advocated some such project. As was 
reported in Coal Age, June, 1934, p. 243, 
the Russians have been quite active in 
developing this idea. In 1931, the Soviet 
Government made a grant to subsidize 
such tests, and in 1933 established a 
special State bureau, the Podzemgas 
(underground gas) trust, to conduct 
scientific investigations and experiments 
into underground gasification. 

Such projects might be conducted 
by drilling holes down to the coal, de- 
clared P. A. Chekin, A. I. Semenoff 
and J. S. Galinker, in addressing the 
section of chemical engineering at the 
World Power Conference, but this 
extremely simple method implied dif- 
ficulties which reduced their value, and 
certain preparatory mining work was 
deemed advisable. 

The authors of the first schemes 
tried to imitate as closely as possible 
the methods used on the surface in 
the gasifieation of coal. All gas pro- 
ducers operate on crushed fuel, and 
their success is largely dependent on 
the quality of this crushing. Large 
pieces of coal cause the air to form 
channels in the coal bed and have an 
adverse effect on gas composition. 

Kirichenko proposed drilling bore- 
holes from the surface into the coal 
bed and loading them with dynamite 
so that, when the coal fire approached 
the explosive, the heat would ignite it 
and shatter the coal. But these ex- 
plosions occurred so irregularly and 
broke the coal so unsatisfactorily that 
the flow of gas was too irregular as to 
quality to supply the demands of in- 
dustry. for a gas of uniform quality. 
Canalization doubtless occurred, for 
the coal must have been shattered into 
pieces of greatly varying size. As a 
result, the gas contained at times too 
much carbon dioxide and oxygen and 
too little combustible. Regulation was 
impossible, and the tests were discon- 
tinued. 

Kutnetzoff proposed that the coal 
to be gasified be given a preliminary 
preparation by mining, and his method 
has been dubbed the “warehouse,” or 
storage, method. It was installed in a 
bed of anthracite 172 to 193 in. thick 
—too thin to be worked. At first ap- 
parently a single room was driven and 
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enough coal left in mining to fill it 
completely with broken coal. Air en- 
tered under pressure from a pipe in 
the lower gangway, and generator gas 
was removed by a similar passage. 
Heavy stoppings, apparently set well 
into the coal, were constructed at the 
room neck, and beyond the room in 
which gas was generated others were 
built across both gangways. But with 
this provision the composition of the 
gas was not constant. Carbon-dioxide 
content varied from 12 to 18 per cent; 
carbon monoxide, from 10 to 19 per 
cent; hydrogen, from 6 to 12 per 
cent; methane, from 1 to 2 per cent, 
and the heat content from 38.2 to 56.1 
B.t.u. per cubic foot. Kutnetzoff sug- 
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gested a series of parallel rooms so 
that the gas analysis would be av- 
eraged. However, as the ribs eventu- 
ally take part in the gasification process, 
all the coal entering into the reaction 
has not broken to the required size. 
Moreover, anthracite, say the authors, 
is not so suitable as bituminous coal 
for this purpose. 

Two new methods of operation have 


been adopted. One, known as _ the 
“stream” method, developed at the 
Donetz Coal Chemical Institute by 


Skafa, Matveyeff and Philipoff, gas- 
ifies the coal without preliminary 
breaking. A portion of the Gorlovka 
mine in the Donetz Basin containing 
11,000 to 12,000 tons of gas coal pitch- 


ing about 70 deg. was devoted to the 
experiment. The coal contained up to 
17 per cent of volatile matter. 

From the foot of a temporary shaft 
a tunnel, driven in the rock, was con- 
nected with a level gangway in the 
coal. Another tunnel in the rock led 
from the end of this gangway to the 
foot of another temporary shaft. The 
level gangway originally was _ con- 
nected with the main mine, but, before 
igniting the coal, was isolated from 
it by the construction of a specially 
designed stopping. The shafts were 
lined with steel so as to prevent the 
rock from caving under the heat of 
gasification. The tunnels were lined 
only with wood and these supports 
probably have been burned. Air under 
pressure enters by one shaft and leaves 
by the other, and the entire gangway 
was set on fire by the use of firewood, 
tar and other combustibles supple- 
mented with a little oil, causing the coal 
and roof to fall. 

It is supposed that the rock in fall- 
ing does not completely shut off the 
roadway but leaves a passageway for 
entering air and escaping gas. The 
entering current is either natural at- 
mospheric air with 23 per cent of oxy- 
gen or is enriched to contain 30 per 
cent of that gas; the first gas obtained 
had 10 to 12 per cent of carbon di- 
oxide, 23 to 27 per cent of carbon 
monoxide, 12 to 15 per cent of hydro- 
gen, 2 to 3 per cent of methane and 
43 to 47 per cent of nitrogen. The 
heating value of the gas varied from 
51.0 to 66.2 B.t.u. per cubic ft. By 
changing the pressure ‘and the per- 
centage of oxygen the gas composi- 
tion could be regulated. 

On an attempt being made to alter 
the direction of the air current, the 
mixture exploded and destroyed some 
of the roof supports and stopped the 
process. During this interruption and 
while repairs were being made, air 
at intervals was supplied so as to 
keep the fire alive, and it was observed 
that, after the current was stopped, the 
gas which continued to emerge from 
the shaft contained as much as 60 to 
70 per cent hydrogen. 

Similar results were experienced 
with other test panels when the cur- 
rent was reversed and gas was drawn 
off by means of an exhaust. It was 
thought that, when the pressure dropped 
as a result of reversal, the moisture 
of surrounding rock and coal entered 
into the fire zone and, reacting as in a 
water-gas generator, caused a gas to 
form containing a high percentage of 
hydrogen. But when there was no 
current the gas also carried up to 15 
per cent nitrogen, far more than could 
come from the coal and which could 
not come from entering air, for that 
was shut off. 

It was surmised that during normal 
operation, gas enters the rock, and 
after the pressure drops, the hydrogen, 
being the lightest and most responsive 
gas, enters the gangway before the 
other constituents and is first to leave 
the mine. The rock, in short, acts as 
a filter. The rich gas is suitable for 
use in the manufacture of ammonia, 
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benzene, gasoline and other chemical 
products. 

Since August, 1935, the Gorlovka 
test area has been operated with air 
admitted at timed intervals. The gas 
received while air pressure is being 
applied has been termed “power gas’ 
and is suitable chiefly for combustion 
and heat supply. The mine yields 
883,000 to 1,059,600 cu.ft. of power 
gas every 24 hours and 423,840 to 
529,800 cu.ft. of gas for chemical use. 
The length of each period, with and 
without air pressure, varies from four 
to six hours. Investigation is being 
made to find the most desirable length 
of time for each period of operation, 
as well as the quantity of oxygen 
best suited for use. 

With 38 per cent of oxygen, gas 
for chemical purposes is obtained con- 
taining 18 per cent of carbon dioxide, 
15 per cent of carbon monoxide, 49 per 
cent of hydrogen, 4 per cent of 
methane and 14 per cent of nitrogen, 
though such a gas can be obtained 
from a producer above ground only 
when the air supplied contains 60 per 
cent of oxygen and when a subsequent 
catalytic action enables carbon monox- 
ide to react with steam. Thus, the 
mine automatically produces coal, gas- 
ifies it, raises steam for regeneration 
and regenerates the gas when the steam 
is raised. 

Power gas from the Gorlovka mine 
contains 18 per cent of carbon dioxide, 
15 per cent of carbon monoxide, 2 
per cent of hydrogen, 3 per cent of 
methane and 44 per cent of nitrogen 
and has a heat content of 62.4 B.t.u. 


per cubic foot. This heat capacity 
readily can be increased by raising 
the percentage of oxygen in the air 


forced into the mine, for with a high 
oxygen content the temperature rises 
enough to reduce carbon monoxide and 
water. 

Grindler, who used the same stream 
process without oxygen, recovered gas 
of 204 B.t.u. per cubic foot, which 
would have been quite tempting, but 
he was making inadequate use of the 
carbon in the coal, as he merely con- 
verted it to coke. Hence he _ has 
changed his method and now gets a 
gas with heat value of from 40.8 to 
51.0 B.t.u. per cubic foot. 

Coal has been gasified underground 
for many months in the Kuznetzk basin 
where the coal is level. The failure 
of the roof in this case obstructs the 
gas stream more than in pitching beds 
and affects the regularity of operation. 
Some of the carbon dioxide generated 
remains in that form because it docs 
not reach the glowing embers which 
would convert it to a monoxide. 

To meet this, Semenoff and Galinker 
are using the Gorlovka method, but 
blowing in air and steam as in the 
regenerative method of producing gas 
in a water-gas producer. Because of 
the length of the tunnels, the periods 
with steam and with air have been 
made of 20 to 30 minutes instead of 2 
to 5 minutes, as is usual with a water- 
gas producer. 

Five or six industrial coal-gasifica- 
tion operations will be initiated, some 
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operating on the Golovka method and 
some on the regenerative method. The 
engineers, viewing what has been done 
by Fischer and others, are quite hope- 
ful of making this gasification project 
the basis of a chemical industry and 
of the manufacture of sponge iron, 


not because the gas is superior to what 
may be produced above ground but be- 
cause the gases are produced at low 


cost, 


On the 
ENGINEER'S BOOK SHELF 


Requests for U. 8. 


Bureau of Mines publications should be sent to 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., accompanied by cash or money order; stamps and personal checks 


not accepted. 


Where no price is appended in the notice of a publication 


of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, application should be directed to that 


Bureau, 


Orders for other books and pamphlets reviewed in this depart- 


ment should be addressed to the individual publishers, as shown, whose 
name and address in each case is in the review notice. 


Bituminous Coal Research. Coal Di- 
vision, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, H. E. 
Nold, Division Secretary, Columbus, 
Ohio, 86 pp., 8tx104 in., and 13 pp. 
of graphs, 15¢%103 in. Price, $1.50. 


This mimeographed report of the 
Committee on Bituminous Research 
Planning of the institute is the out- 
growth of work undertaken late in 1933 
when the Coal Division was asked to 
prepare a comprehensive outline of bi- 
tuminous-coal research. Search of the 
published literature revealed that no 
such all-inclusive outline had been set 
up or started either here or abroad. The 
committee, headed by Dean Steidle of 
Penn State, then requested members of 
the Department of Fuel Technology 
of the School of Mineral Industries, 
State College, to make a skeleton out- 
line as a working basis. Next a se- 
lected group of coal men and research 
workers was asked to prepare detailed 
outlines of research activities in their 
respective fields; 78 of the 85 invited 
to participate contributed to the plan. 
Publication of the report itself was fi- 
nanced by a number of organizations 
and individuals. 

The outline covers six major divi- 
sions: geology; mining; constitution, 
structure and properties of bituminous 
coal; distribution problems; processing ; 
and uses. The geology section is broken 
down into the origin and natural history 
of coal, and geographical and geological 
maps. Mining methods, ground move- 
ment and subsidence, acid mine drain- 
age and stream pollution, human rela- 
tions, health and safety, taxation, and 
mineral lands’ and regulations are the 
major subdivisions of the mining sec- 
tion. The third major outline is sub- 
divided into constitution and structure; 
classification; preparation; and sam- 
pling, analysis and testing. Distribution 
phases outlined are marketing, trans- 
portation, storage, economic studies, and 
conservation. 

As pointed out in the foreword, the 
committee made no attempt to plan a 


definite program on any phase of re- 
search. “On the other hand, it seemed 
desirable to bring together under one 
cover for ready reference the major 
divisions of study and the essential 
items under each division” in the hope 
that such correlation and_ publication 
would be a stimulus to research activi- 
ties. The mass of data set down with- 
out textual expansion or exposition in 
this volume is revelatory as to the ex- 
tent of the ground to be covered in a 
fundamental study of bituminous coal 
in all its ramifications. Inquiring minds 
also should find the outlines highly 
suggestive of the possibilities in such 
study. 
fe 

Annual Report of the 
Mines Research Board, 
British Library 
York. 144 


Fourteenth 
Safety in 
Mines Department. 
of Information, New 
pp.; paper. Price, 65c. 


This report for 1935 describes addi- 
tions to the exhibition hall, the new 
model mine roadway and coal face at 
the Buxton Research Station, the in- 
ternational mine safety conference held 
at Dortmund, Germany, in September, 
1935; the Research Board’s safety in- 
struction, and its safety and health re- 
search. It concludes with appendixes 
which occupy half the book. 

Readers will note that every size 
of coal dust requires fcr flammation 
a different minimum quantity of dust 
per square foot of airway; each size 
also needs a different quantity of inert 
dust to render it harmless at the most 
favorable coal-dust concentration for 
ignition and, like a gas, each has a 
definite surfeiting concentration at 
which so much coal dust is present that 
it refuses to burn even when free of 
inert dust. This last condition, arous- 
ing the most cheerful anticipations, 
however, is promptly dowsed by Sir 
Edward Troup, chairman of the safety 
board, with the statement that, when 
an explosion fills an atmosphere with 
so much dust that no flame can pene- 
trate and propagate in it, violence de- 
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creases, reducing the turbulence, per 
mitting the coal dust to fall and the 
flame advances again as soon as the 
atmosphere has such a concentration of 
dust that its ignition again becomes 
possible. In this way, a dust surfeit 
does not act exactly like a surfeit of 
gas, for gas excess cannot be depos- 
ited and therefore prevents explosion 
until it receives more air. 

In his perusal the reader will be 
interested to learn that sodium bicar- 
bonate, used probably merely for the 
light it throws on the action of other 
substances, emits its carbon dioxide so 
easily that it probably is more ex- 
tinctive of the flame of an explosion 
than the carbonate; also that, whereas 
a hard rock, like quartzitic sandstone, 
when cut, will develop a hot spot and 
thus ignite methane, pyrite must not 
only be heated by the friction but also 
must be oxidized by air before it will 
burst into flame and fire methane. The 
report declares that finely ground pyrite 
warmed to about 464 deg. F. may be 
ignited by a gentle stream of air. 
However, one may still wonder whether 
the tests made to establish this con- 
clusion duplicated exactly the condi- 
tions under which pyrite balls and coal 
are cut in the mines. 

In Germany, three fires have orig- 
inated at rubber conveyor belts, one 
due to the heating of the gears of the 
driving motor, one to the friction of 
rollers that refused to turn, and one 
to an unknown cause. Experiments 
proved iat friction between belt and 
rough wood, tools or stationary rollers 
will not fire a belt unless coal dust 
on it is first ignited by the heat; hence 
coal-dust accumulations always should 
be removed after a belt stops; this from 
Herr Schulze-Rhonhof at the interna- 
tional mine safety conference. 

At the Steetley colliery of the Shire- 
oaks Colliery Co., says the report, in 
stallation of stationary lighting with 
110-volt incandescent lamps decreased 
accidents on a two-way conveyor long- 
wall face materially; 100 men were 
employed and the lighting of at least 
part of the face had been installed 
twenty months. With each increase of 
the face thus lighted, accidents de- 
creased. Sixty-watt lamps were set 
27 ft. apart, and the report raises the 
question whether less powerful lights 
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at correspondingly shorter intervals 
would be even more effective in acci- 
dent prevention. 

The report discusses the action of 
undermined strata using a rubber bag 
under an internal pressure of 100 lb 
per square inch to impose a load on 
mortar material representing measures 
mined by a single straight opening. It 
shows that a crack developed along the 
center line of the floor of the opening. 
This British report shows also a Gothic 
arch fracture in the roof spanning the 
opening and regards that type of break- 
age as typical for an opening with 
strong sides. Fractures appear at tops 
and bottoms of the “ribs” of the open- 
ing. This reviewer reported to the 
American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, September, 1915, from tests— 
using soap instead of mortar for roof, 
side and floor of the opening—that a 
tensional stress appeared in the floor, 
causing breaks in it at the sides of 
the opening (Trans., Vol. LIV, 1916). 

With weak sides, the floor remained 
intact, as might be expected, but cracks 
developed in the haunches of the open- 
ing near the roof, which also developed 
an oblique break, not in the center but 
to one side of it. This, at some dis- 
tance above the opening, spread in both 
horizontal directions along a_ bedding 
plane, showing apparently that the 
stresses developed a laminar separa- 
tion in what seemed a truly integral 
structure. More details of the experi- 
ment are desirable to explain the ac- 
tion, especially as to the area of pres- 
sure incidence and as to the way in 
which the mortar was placed. Too 
many subjects are interestingly treated 
for complete comment in this brief 
review.—R. Dawson HaAtt. 


fe 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding 
Design and Practice. Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 819 pp., 
5ix9 in. Price, $1.50 in the United 
States, $2 elsewhere. 


This revised and enlarged fourth edi- 
tion has been brought down to date and 
includes 223 pages of new data covering 
the characteristics of the welding gen- 
erator, selection of type of joint, in- 
surance of fusion-welded vessels, weld- 
ing codes, arc cutting, sheet-metal 


welding and the effect of electrode size 
on welding costs. Part VIII, “Typical 
Applications of Arc Welding to Manu- 
facturing, Construction and Main- 
tenance,” should be particularly inter- 
esting to coal men because of the infor- 
mation it gives on cutting tool and die 
tipping for superior performance in 
machine-shop practice and the illustra- 
tions of welded, built-up and hard- 
surfaced mine-equipment parts shown. 
The book includes 990 illustrations, of 
which 289 are new to the present edi- 


tion. 


fe 


Geology and Fuel Resources of the 
Southern Part of the San Juan Basin, 
New Mexico; Part 2—The Mount 
Taylor Coal Field, by Charles B. 
Hunt, U.S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin 860-B ; 80 pp., with map pocket; 
paper. Price, $1. 


Mount Taylor lies almost on a line 
between Gallup and Albuquerque, N. 
M.; a little nearer the latter. The 
many coal beds of the field named after 
it are of Mesaverde formation, of sub- 
bituminous rank and usually about 15 
in. thick, though there are many thick- 
er seams and some as much as 6 ft. 
thick. Along the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., lying to the south of the 
area, are many small coal mines. 


— Jo 


Mineral Deposits of the Ruby-Kuskok- 
wim Region, Alaska, by J. B. Mertie, 
Jr., U. S. Geological Survey. Bulle- 
tin 864-C; 255 pp.; paper. Price, 


25C. 


This field lies between the Rivers 
Yukon and Kuskokwim, west of the 
Matanuska coal region. As a coal 
region it is unimportant, its only hope 
being that it lies near gold-mining and 
possible quicksilver-, antimony- and 
silver-mining activity. Some of the coal 
is semi-anthracite and some sub-bitumi- 
nous. The seam thicknesses run from 
14 in. to 40 in., and a few small shafts 
have been sunk, but not much work 
appears to have been done. 


—o— 


Carbonizing Properties and Petro- 
graphic Composition of Clintwood 
Bed Coal From Buchanan Mines Nos. 
r and 2, Buchanan County, Virginia. 
T. P. 570; 34 pp. Price, roc. 


Carbonizing Properties and Petro- 
graphic Composition of Pittsburgh 
Bed Coal From Pittsburgh Terminal 
No. 9 Mine, Washington County, 
Pennsylvania. T. P. 571; 33 pp. 
Price, 10c. 

These two monographs are U. S. 
Bureau of Mines publications and alike 
are the product of A. C. Fieldner, J. D. 
Davis, R. Thiessen, W. A. Selvig, 
D. A. Reynolds, G. C. Sprunk and 
F. W. Jung. They describe tests made 
with the respective coals in cooperation 
with the American Gas Association, 
which duplicate the methods of testing 
described in previous monographs of 
the same series. 
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New Roof Treatment Proves Out 
At Southwestern Mines 


By V. C. ROBBINS 
Mining Engineer, McAlester Fuel Co. 
McAlester, Okla. 


F.C’ TREATMENT for mine 
roofs that appears to be perfectly 
satisfactory in preventing disintegration 
from humid air currents apparently 
has been found as a result of long- 
continued experiments ‘with various 
materials in the coal fields of the 
Southwest. This new treatment was 
given its first trial in the Spadra field, 
Johnson County, Arkansas, where the 
Hartshorne vein is mined. The over- 
lying roof section—the Spadra shale— 
consists of a fine-grained blue, black 
or gray shale, sometimes containing 
sandy beds and, in some places, thin 
sandstone lenses. It is characterized 
by thin laminated shales, particularly 
in that section immediately overlying 
the Hartshorne coal vein. The shale 
apparently contains a limited quantity 
of lime or calcareous material, which 
renders it particularly susceptible to 
disintegration where it is exposed to or 
comes in contact with air currents of 
high humidity. 

In the spring or early summer sea- 
sons, the advent of the first hot weather 
brings on the annual “sweat” in the 
mines of Arkansas and the other South- 
western States. As the warm air cur- 
rents are cooled immediately after they 
arrive underground, the condensed 
water vapor collects on the roof and 
entry side walls. Almost immediately 
a chemical action takes place, and the 
rock begins to chip or fall off. This 
disintegration of the roof and_ side 
walls is altogether independent of pres- 
sure or load. It has for many years 
been a source of hazard, inconvenience 
and great expense to the mine operators 
of Oklahoma and Arkansas, and has 
been particularly bad in the Spadra 
field. 

Timbering is in no way a preventive 
of this trouble. Some operators have 
successfully defended their mine roof 
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with “Gunite”, but the application of 
this material is quite expensive and 
very often entirely beyond the means 
of small operators. For years an eco- 
nomical material has been sought that 
would effectually seal the roof against 
atmospheric action. Now, a material 
manufactured by the Sherwin-Williams 
Co., called “Ebonol”, seems to give 
promise of successful protection against 
this aggravating condition. It was first 
applied in a tést section at the Fern- 
wood mine of the McAlester Fuel Co., 
in the Spadra field. 

The location of the test was in the 
intake airway about 300 ft. from the 
shaft bottom, in a newly driven entry 
where the original roof section was 
intact and had not yet been affected 
by the annual “sweat”. The applica- 
tion was made May 18 and 19, 1935, 
while the roof was yet dry. About 40 
ft. of entry was used for the experi- 
ment. Both roof and side walls were 
cleaned free of all loose rock. Two 
spray coats of Ebonol were applied 
in accordance with the manufacturer’s 
instructions. 

By midsummer, with all other parts 
of this and adjacent mines having their 
annual trouble with falling rock, this 
test section gave no sign of being 
affected in any way by the condensed 
water vapor with which it was con- 
stantly covered. With the approach of 
winter, the mine roof became dry again, 
and still there was no sign of disin- 
tegration. The same status prevailed 
during the “sweating season” of 1936 
and up to the present date the original 
test section is standing without showing 
any effects of atmospheric action, while 
the untreated roof—both inby and outby 
of the test section—shows unmistakably 
the usual spalling of the regular 
“sweat” periods. 

As a result of the apparent success 


of Ebonol in the Spadra field, the 
Sukenis Coal Co., Adamson, Okla., 
operating a slope mine in the McAles- 
ter vein, decided to make a more exten- 
sive application. In this mine the main 
slope (intake airway) was treated for 
a length of 800 ft. from the portal, as 
were four 14-ft. partings, each about 
100 ft. in length. The application was 
made over a period of several days and 
was completed May 15, 1936.  Inas- 
much as this mine is seven or eight 
years old and the roof had previously 
required timbering in quite a number 
of places, it was impossible to scale 
the roof perfectly clean at all points, 
but the scaling was done with a good 
deal of care and no broken rock was 
left except where necessary. These 
openings were given a good one-coat 
application of Ebonol. To this date 
the results at the Sukenis mine seem 
perfectly satisfactory, there being no 
signs of spalling where the roof or 
sides had been well cleaned before 
application. 

In the Sukenis mine 10,000 sq.ft. of 
slope and 7,200 sq.ft. of partings—a 
total of 17,200 sq.ft. was given the 
Ebonol coating. The detailed cost was 
as follows: 


LABOR 
2 men, 2% days each, chipping 
loose rotk @ $4.50........ $22.50 


2 men, 3 days each, spraying 
Mponel @ S400. ..ccccccas 27.00 


MATERIAL 


190.00 


vil.) \ ee . $239.50 
Cost of treatment per square 
SE dake wen eere ces ne ; 1.4¢ 


It so happened that this mine slope 
was equipped with a compressed-air 
line so that air for the spray gun was 
convenient and accessible. In the Arkan- 
sas test section, however, the spray 
application was made with a= spray 
gun and pump borrowed from a near-by 
fruit ranch. The use of this material 
is so simple, economical and apparently 
effective that it might well be put into 
general use to the great benefit of many 
mines that have for years been suffer 
ing for want of an effective seal against 
the disintegrating action of humid air 
currents. 
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This Way 


@A little knowledge put back in 
one corner of the brain beats any 
amount of head scratching when 
an unexpected problem comes up. 
One way of gaining knowledge 
is by personal experience, but per- 
sonal experience doesn’t cover 
everything, while the Operating 
Idezs section does. Sooner or later, 
a problem may be expected to 
come up for which a solution is 
offered in these pages. Similarly, 
other operating, electrical, me- 
chanical and safety men may be 
able to benefit from your experi- 
ence. Coal Age will welcome the 
opportunity to publish the details, 
and will pay $5 or more each for 


acceptable ideas. A_ sketch or 
photograph may help to make them 
clearer. 
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Easy Installation Features 


Trolley Guard 


Strength, neatness and ease of instal- 
lation are the major features cited for 
the trolley guard illustrated below, 
which was submitted by Walter Iman, 
Kitzmiller, Md. As _ indicated, the 
guard consists of a 1x5-in. oak board 
notched to fit around the trolley hanger, 
to which similar 1x5-in. boards are 
nailed to form the sides. Hangers, 
Mr. Iman points out, should be spaced 
approximately 10 ft. apart over turn- 
outs when the straight wire is to be 
guarded. On curves, the spacing at 
times should be considerably less, de- 
pending upon the radius of the curve. 
Such spacing, however, is optional, 
and depends upon local conditions. 

Tools necessary to install this type 
of guard board consist of a trolley 
clamp wrench, hand saw, hatchet and 
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Details of guard board installation 


a few 10D nails. If hangers are spaced 
to suit, the clamp at the end where 
the guarding is to start is loosened 
just a little and then is tapped away 
from the space where the guard board 
is to be placed by light blows with the 
hatchet. Next, the second hanger is 
similarly driven out in the opposite 
direction, increasing the distance be- 
tween the two hangers. Then a board 
of the proper length to span the normal 
distance between the hangers is cut 
and notched as indicated in the illustra 
tion. The board then is placed in posi 
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tion, the first clamp is tightened on 
the wire and the second clamp is 
driven toward the first so that the 
board is held firmly in place. The 
two drop boards then are nailed in 
place to make the guard. Clamps must 
be tight in an installation of this kind. 

Width and length of the boards, Mr. 
Iman points out, can be changed to 
suit the job in question. Where there 
is plenty of height, the top board can 
be drilled and placed above the hanger, 
with the expansion bolt going through 
the drillhole 


Crossbars Held in Place 
By Safety “ap 


To make sure «at crossbars do not 
twist out under pressure or are not 
pulled off the tops of legs when a 
trolley pole jumns the wire, or that 
legs are not knocked out when trips 
are derailed or thrust out by side pres- 
sure, Anthony Shacikoski, Salina, Pa., 
suggests the use of the safety post cap 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This cap is made of plate about 4 in. 
in thickness in sizes to fit posts or piers 
in use. In installing timbers, the cap 
is placed on the top of the post or pier 
constituting the leg and the end of the 
crossbar is laid on it. Then, the cleats 
on the sides of the cap are clinched on 
the I- or H-beam or rail in case cross- 
bars of that type are employed, as 
shown in the illustration. This pre- 
vents the leg and bar from twisting. 
Other cleats, as indicated, keep the leg 
from being thrust out of position by 
side pressure. The cap also serves the 
additional purpose of spreading the 
weight over the entire top of the leg, 





Safety cap and method of applying 
it when H-beams are used as crossbars 


thus preventing in many cases cracking 
or splitting of a wooden leg resulting 
from the bar being driven into it when 
the weight comes on. 
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Warm-Air Furnace Improves 
Heating in Washing Plant 


More satisfactory heating has been se- 
cured in the No. 1 tipple and wet-wash- 
ing plant of the Amherst Coal Co., 
Logan County, West Virginia, by in- 
stalling a warm-air system to replace 
a steam system formerly used. Princi- 
pal among the advantages is the con- 
centration that can be secured at cer- 
tain points during severe or unusual 
weather. 

The heater, a Lee type-of the Dravo- 
Doyle Co., is a direct-fired unit com- 
plete with motor-driven blower con- 
nected to the cold-air intake. The 
blower is rated 10,000 cu.ft. per minute 
and the heater 750,000 B.t.u. per hour. 
The following are data from an oper- 
ating test on the unit when the outside 
temperature was 16 deg. F.: intake 
air, 20 deg. F.; average duct discharge 


Front view of the heater as installed in Amherst No. 1 Plant 
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Side view showing the blower at the intake 


temperatures, 80 deg. F.; cubic feet per 
minute, 9,561; heat output per hour, 
568,000 B.t.u. In severe weather the 
heater consumes 1 ton of coal in 24 
hours; that is, when forced draft is 
used for 10 hours. 

Because the unit is installed in the 
plant building and near its center the 
heat from radiation is not lost. Floor 
space required is 44 ft. x 7 ft. 2 in. To 
concentrate the total heat to one sec- 
tion of the building it is necessary only 
to close the regulating valves in the 
other ducts. 
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Gravity Controlled End Play 
Improves Locomotive 


Inclined top contact surfaces on 
journal boxes to impart free coasting 
around curves and friction-type bump- 
ers with spring-engaged V-blocks are 
the latest additions to the many im- 
provements being made to locomotives 
when they are rebuilt in the shop of 
the Gauley Mountain Coal Co., Ansted, 
W. Va. One gathering locomotive with 
these features has been in use several 
months and its operating characteristics 
show an improvement over those of 
the locomotives previously rebuilt. 

As indicated in the upper part of the 
illustration, gravity tends to hold the 
locomotive truck centered in the chassis. 
A large end-thrust force such as occurs 
when traversing a curve at speed causes 
the locomotive chassis to climb the 
journal boxes, thus providing a flexi- 
bility which results in a machine that 
from its first day in service coasts 
freely around curves. 

Locomotives rebuilt without this fea- 
ture did not give entire satisfaction 
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until after they became worn enough 
to have a certain amount of end play. 
The bell-crank indicated on the draw- 
ing is part of a longitudinal equalizer 
arrangement which has been _incor- 
porated in all of the Gauley Mountain 
rebuilds of the last several years (Coal 
Age, April, 1935, p. 165). 

A schematic drawing of the friction 
bumper appears at the bottom of the 
illustration. W. T. Dalton, master 
mechanic, who designed both of the 
locomotive improvements, prefers to 


Arm of equalizer 
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Coupler assembly 


Chassis and bumper improvements 


term the latter a “bumper cushion.” 
Severe bumps and jerks are cushioned 
by climbing of the V-blocks and the 
normal friction of the surfaces pre- 
vents a rebound. Compression of the 
spring is sufficient to hold the blocks 
to the bottom of the V’s at normal 
loads. 

This bumper-cushion originally was 
designed for use on mine cars, the 
object being to reduce bumper length, 
thus taking up little or no space inside 
of the car body. 
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Shovel-Cable Suspension 
Facilitates Handling 


Through a system of pulleys and 
rollers, the trailing cable on the strip- 
ping shovel at the Little John Coal Co. 
operation, Victoria, Ill. (see p. 192 


Showing method of carrying trailing cable around the frame on the Little 


John stripping shovel. 


When the unit reverses its direction, only the 


roller at the extreme right is employed 
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of this issue), is suspended on the 
frame as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Through this system it 
seldom is necessary for a man to touch 
the cable during move-up periods, thus 


saving time and reducing the possi- 
bility of injury due to contact with 
the conductors. When the shovel is 


going one way, as shown in the illu- 
stration, the cable is carried around 
the frame to the rear corner by means 
of pulleys and rollers. When the shovel 
is going in the opposite direction, the 
cable comes out over the roller at the 
extrenie right in the photograph. In 
either case, the cable is pulled along 
without the necessity for attention 
when the machine is moving up. 
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Electric Valve Has Reduced 
Converter Maintenance 


To protect manually controlled syn- 
chronous converters against insulation 
breakdown and to guard against flash- 
overs induced by heavy short circuits, 
the Koppers Coal Co. has equipped the 
substations of its Powellton (W. Va.) 
division mines with Type CR9196 Thy- 
rite units. These are connected directly 
across the armature terminals and are 
without switches in the circuits. 

The halftone shows a unit mounted 
on the top edge of the equalizer switch 
panel which on this type converter is 
attached to the field frame. Ratings 
of the converter are 200 kw. 275 volts 
and the Thyrite unit—General Electric 
Co. catalogue No. 4928847—is rated at 
“250 volts maximum”. The trade name 
of the unit was formed from the Greek 
word “thyra”, meaning door. At nor- 
mal voltage the material has a high 
resistance, but upon increase of voltage 
beyond a critical point the resistance 
characteristic drops rapidly, hence “the 
door opens” and allows a high current 


to pass. 


Arrow points to the Thyrite unit 








Lumps traveling down the rescreen at Amherst No. 1 mine 
meet resistance in proportion to their size 


Drop-Axle Mounting Betters 
Action of Retarders 


To ease the iumps down over a slop- 
ing rescreen situated between the pick- 
ing iable and loadirg boom, worn auto- 
mobile tires are put to good service at 
the No. 1 plant of the Amherst Coal 
Co., in Logan County, West Virginia. 
This use of tires is not new, but the 
method of mounting devised by T. C. 
3eury, preparation engineer, is a varia- 
tion from the more common method of 
cutting sections from tires and nailing 
them to a wooden crossbar. 

The rod on which the tires are hung 
side by side to fill practically the full 


width is made in the fashion of a 
drop axle. The end bearings are 
pivots; therefore the rod is free to 


swing when the tires are hit by extra 
large lumps which require more than 
the usual clearance. 


Added Protection Required 
For Non-Metallic Cable 


Airplanes and coal have little in 
common, but possibly the coal industry 
can improve the lightning protection 
of its electrical equipment by taking 
note of experience with underground 
cables at airports. According to reports 
by the engineers of a certain cable 
manufacturer, it has been observed at 
airports that underground non-metallic 
sheathed cables terminated at pole line 
are less liable to lightning damage if 
carried in a grounded metallic conduit 
from trench terminal to pole top. This, 
of course, is recognized as a contro- 
versial subject and, like other lightning 
questions, is difficult to evaluate. 





At numerous mines, pole lines feed 
2,300 or 4,000 volts to cables which 
enter the workings by borehole, shaft, 
slope or drift. Use of steel-armored 
cable provided a grounded protection 
from the point where the cable left the 
ground to the pole-top connection, but 
with the wide adoption of non-metallic 
sheathed cables the mofe common prac- 
tice is to dispense with conduit from 
ground to pole top. 

This report of some evidence that 
metallic protection reduces the chance 
of lightning damage and the recognized 








Grounded conduit as lightning pro- 
tection for non-metallic cable 


fact that in some instances a heavy 
metallic protection is in a degree a 
safeguard against sabotage indicates 
that for these non-metallic sheathed 


cables it is possible that money would 
be well invested in providing a metallic 
conduit from the point where they 
leave the ground to the pole top. 
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Proposed Freight Rate Rise 
Attacked by Coal Men 


Testimony by coal interests on the 
Class 1 railroads’ proposal to make gen- 
eral increases in rates on commodities 
and classes of freight (Ex Parte 115) 
was completed before the Interstate 
Commission at Washington on March 
31. The proposed rate advances, which 
would raise the charges on coal 3c. to 
15c. per ton, were vigorously opposed 
by coal witnesses. 

In introducing a lengthy exhibit cov- 
ering various phases of the coal situa- 
tion as affected by railroad freight 
charges, John D. Battle, executive secre- 
tary of the National Coal Association, 
asserted that bituminous coal and coke 
are in no position to assume any addi- 
tional burden in rail rates. Markets are 
being lost by coal to competing fuels 
through no fault of the operators and, 
further, he said, in comparison with 
freight charges on other commodities, 
the rates on coal, taken as a whole, are 
already too high. He emphasized that, 
on the average, the freight rate on coal 
is greater than the mine price. 

Henry J. Saunders, National Coal As- 
sociation valuation engineer, compared 
the financial condition of coal roads with 
that of other carriers, showing that ad- 
vances in rates would benefit those in 
sound condition and least in need of as- 
sistance. Therefore, he said, since rate 
advances have been requested as an aid 
to the weaker lines, any increase in coal 
rates would fail of its purpose. Ac- 
cording to Charles E. Bell, traffic an- 
alyst for the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission, soft-coal operators have 
been paying a disproportionate share of 
railroad transportation revenues. 

Opposition also was expressed by 
Ellery B. Gordon, representing the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission and 
Consumers’ Counsel; A. S. Boden, 
traffic manager, Western Pennsylvania 
Coal Traffic Bureau; D. F. Hurd, East- 
ern Ohio Coal Operators’ Association ; 
C. J. Goodyear, traffic manager, Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co.; and 
representatives of byproduct coke manu- 
facturers and retail dealers. 

Speaking for the anthracite industry, 
Louis C. Madeira, 3d, executive di- 
rector, Anthracite Institute, said “relief 
for the industry can come only through 
reductions of selling prices and freight 
rates in a sustained effort to arrest 
losses of markets and to regain some of 
the lost tonnage. Increasing the rates 
on anthracite is the very antithesis of 
the action which the carriers should take 
to conserve their revenues.” Not only 
had 42 per cent of hard coal’s former 
markets been lost, said Mr. Maderia, 
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“but we have failed to benefit through 
an increase of over 24 per cent in popu- 
lation in the last 19 years.” 

To speed decision on the revision 
sought by the carriers, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decided on April 
9 to consider rate increases on heavy 
commodities as a separate case. This 
decision will permit more expeditious 
consideration of testimony and argu- 
ments on such commodities as coal, coke, 
ore and oil. The Commission’s action 
was taken at the request of the carriers. 
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Anthrafilt for Oklahoma 


A new filtering agent, known as “an- 
thrafilt,’” consisting of pure granulated 
Pennsylvania anthracite, will soon be 
used exclusively to filter the water sup- 
ply of Oklahoma City, Okla. An order 
for 412 tons was placed the first week 
in April with the Anthracite Equipment 
Corporation, an affiliate of the Anthra- 
cite Institute, to replace several hun- 
dred tons of sand formerly used in Okla- 
homa City filtering plants. 

Other cities using granulated anthra- 
cite for purification of the public water 
supply include St. Paul, Minn.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Kankakee, Ill.; Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Duquesne, Pa. and Monterey, 
Mexico, in addition to the Passaic Val- 
ley Water Commission and numerous 
large industrial plants. 


x * 
STOKER SALES SHOW UPTREND 


Sales of mechanical stokers in 
February last totaled 3,286 units, 
according to statistics furnished the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census by 108 
manufacturers (Class 1, 63; Class 
2. 33° Glass 3. Sis, Class 4, SI: 
Class 5, 13). This compares with 
sales of 3,102 units in the preceding 
month; 2,808 in February, 1936, 
and 1,373 in February, 1935. Sales 
by classes in February last were: 
Class 1 (under 61 lb. of coal per 
hour), 2,694 (bituminous, 2,378; 
anthracite, 316); Class 2 (61 to 
100 lb. per hour), 199; Class 3 
(101 to 300 lb. per hour), 228; 
Class 4 (301 to 1,200 Ib. per hour), 
119; Class 5 (over 1,200 Ib. per 
hour), 46. 


Cincinnati Equipment Show 
Sets New Record 


Even last year’s high mark for in- 
terest and display of equipment seems 
due to be surpassed by the exposition 
features of the Fourteenth Annual Coal 
Covention and Exposition to be held 
under the auspices of the Coal Division 
of the American Mining Congress at 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
17-21. Demands for space have been 
unprecedented. The list of exhibitors 
as of April 17 included: 


Abbe Engineering Co. 
Advertising Displays, 
Ahlberg Bearing Co. 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 

Louis Allis Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
American Brattice Cloth Corporation 
American Bridge Co. 

American Car & Foundry Co. 
American Steel & Wire (Co. 
American Wire & Cable Co. 

Atlas Powder Co. 

Austin Western Road Machinery Co. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Bowdil Co. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Brown-Fayro Co. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Calcium Chloride Association 
C. $S. Card Iron Works Co. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co. 
Coal Mine Equipment Sales Co. 
Coal Mining 

Coal Process Co. 

Coffing Hoist Co. 

Columbia Steel Co. 

Crescent Lubricating Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Deister Concentrator Co. 

Differential Steel Car Co. 

Dorr Co. 

Duff-Norton Manufacturing Co. 

Dunean Foundry & Machine Works 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 

Edison Storage Battery Co. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co. 

Electric Railway Improvement Co. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Enterprise Wheel & Car Corporation 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Flood City Brass & Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

General Explosives Division of American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 

Goodman Manufacutring Co. 

Gould Storage Battery Corporation 

Grasselli Chemicals Co. 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Hazard Wire Rope Division of American 
Chain & Cable Co. 

Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Johns-Manville Co. 

Joy Manufacturing Co. 

Joyce-Cridland Co. 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 

Koppers Co. 

La-Del Conveyor & Manufacturing Co. 

Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

MeNally-Pittsburg Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion 

Maewhyte Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
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Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 
Metal & Thermit Corporation 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Morrow Manufacturing Co. 

Mosebach Electric & Supply Co. 
Myers-Whaley Co. 

Nachod & United States Signal Co. 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 

National Electric Coil Co. 

National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. 
National Tube Co. 


New Departure Co. | 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corporation 
Ohio Brass Co. ; 

Osmose Corporation of America 

Penn Machine Co. 

Phileo Radio & Television Corporation 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Portable Lamp & Equipment Co. 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 4 
Productive Equipment Corporation 
Frank Prox Co. 

Pure Carbon Co., Inc. 

Pure Oil Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Robinson Ventilating Co. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works. Ince. 

St. Louis Power Shovel Co. 

Seully Steel Products Co. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 

SKF Industries, Inc. 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana | 
Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co. 
Sterling Pump Corporation 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Sun Oil Co. 

Tamping Bag Co. 

Templeton, Kenly & Co. 7 : 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Tide Water Association Oil Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
Bertrand P. Tracy Co. 

Ww. S. Tyler Co. 

Tyson Roller Bearing Co. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
Universal Lubricating Co. ; 
United States Steel Corporation 
Utility Mine Equipment Co. 
Viking Manufacturing Co. 

Watt Car & Wheel Co. 

Weir Kilby Corporation 

West Virginia Rail Co. 

Western Cartridge Co. : 
Westinghouse EFleetric & Manufacturing Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
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New Preparation Facilities 


Ine. 


BeRWIND-WuITE Coat MINING Co., 
St. Michael, Pa.: contract closed with 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. for Stump Air- 
Flow coal-cleaning plant to handle 140 
tons of }x0-in. slack per hour. 

Brown Coat Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
contract closed with the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co. for washing addition to 
present tipple, including one single-com- 
partment Jeffery diaphragm jig, de- 
watering screen, miscellaneous convey- 
ors and water-clarifying system; 
capacity, 50 tons per hour. 

CrumMMIES CREEK Coat Co., Crum- 
mies, Ky.; contract closed with Mor- 
row Manufacturing Co. for rescreening 


plant for making two grades of coal, 
including feeder, conveyors, crusher, 
vibrating screens, rescreens under bin 


and loading boom; capacity, 300 tons 
of 6x0-in. coal per hour. 

Lumacut Coat Co., Collinsville, IIL: 
contract closed with the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co., for washing addition to 
present tipple and domestic coal plant, 
including two-compartment Jeffrey dia- 
phragm jig, dewatering screen, convey- 
ors for coal, refuse and sludge, and a 
complete Jeffrey standard water-clarify- 
ing and circulating system; capacity, 
150 tons per hour. 
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MarTIN Mininc Co., Martin, Pa.: 
contract closed with Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. for complete retarding conveyor 
and Marcus tipple for loading prepared 
sizes on four trucks; capacity, 250 tons 
per hour. 

Monroe Coat Mrninc Co., Revloc, 
Pa.: contract closed with Roberts & 
Schaefer Co. for addition to hydro- 
separator coal-washing plant consisting 
of one Menzies hydroseparator with a 
capacity of 100 tons per hour to handle 
4x2-in. coal. 

Monroe Coat MIniInG Co., Revloc, 
Pa.: contract closed with Roberts & 
Schaefer Co. for addition to present 
Stump Air-Flow coal-cleaning plant to 
handle 4x0-in. coal at the rate of 120 
tons per hour. 

PURSEGLOVE CoAL MinincG Co., No. 2 
mine, Purseglove, W. Va.: contract 
closed with United Engineers & Con- 
structors, Inc., for Chance sand-flotation 
coal washer with auxiliary pumps, pip- 
ing, sumps, dewatering screens, special 
conveying and mixing conveyors, new 
fine-coal screens and complete steel 
structure to house the equipment; capa- 
city, 300 tons per hour; to be completed 
in five months. 

Unitep Exectric Coat Cos. new 
stripping operation to be constructed at 
Dunfermline, Ill.: contract closed with 
the Koppers-Rheolaveur Co. for com- 
plete sizing and cleaning plant with a 








Coming Meetings 


e American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion: annual meeting and convention, 
May 13-15, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

e American Mining Congress: annual 


convention and exposition, May 17-20, 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


e Fourth short course in coal utiliza- 
tion: May 25-27, University of IIli- 


nois, Urbana, TIl. 


¢ Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute: annual meeting, May 31-June 2, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


¢ Big Sandy-Elkhorn Coal Operators’ 


Association: annual meeting, June 1, 
Ashland, Ky. 

e American Retail Coal Association: 
annual meeting, June 7-12, Palmer 


House, Chicago. 


e Illinois Mining Institute: annual sum- 
mer meeting and boat trip, leaves St. 
Louis, Mo., June 11 on Str. “Golden 
Eagle,” returning June 13. 


e Mine Inspectors’ Institute of Amer- 
ica; annual convention, June 21-23, 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


e Mining Society of Nova _ Scotia: 
annual meeting, June 21-23, at Nova 
Scotian, Halifax, N. S. 


e American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials: annual meeting and exhibition, 
June 28-July 2, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 








capacity of 650 tons per hour. Mine-run 
will be crushed to 12x0 in. before de- 
livery to the seven-track tipple. Pick- 
ing tables and booms will be provided 
for lump and egg and 3x0-in. coal will 
be washed in a Rheolaveur coarse-coal 
unit followed by a Rheolaveur fine-coal 
unit for +sxO0-in. material. Capacity of 
the washing equipment is 400 tons per 
hour. Provisions will be made for 
crushing lump and egg to 6x0, 3x0 or 
14x0 in., and also for crushing all plus 
14-in. washed coal to minus 14, supple- 
mented by screening into 14x? and x0- 
in. sizes. Carpenters dryers will be in- 
stalled for dewatering 7¢x0-in. coal, and 
the #x7s-in. fraction will be heat dried. 
Mixing conveyors will permit loading of 
any combinations of the seven standard 
Illinois sizes. 
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Blame High Freight Rates 
For Anthracite Ills 


The commission of five named by 
Governor Earle of Pennsylvania to study 
the anthracite industry (Coal Age, 
March, p. 128) in order to eliminate the 
bootleg mining evil has found its task a 
large order to carry out. A series of 
meetings held at Pottsville, Shamokin 
and Hazleton, March 25-27, brought 
forth so many suggestions that a ten- 
tative report is not expected until some 
time late in May, followed by final 
recommendations several weeks later. 

At the Shamokin meeting, operators 
told the commission that excessive 
freight rates are largely responsible for 
the continued slump in the industry and 
the consequent increase in bootlegging. 
They said high rates caused high prices, 
which hamper competition with other 
fuels. But William McMaster, head of 
the United Truckers’ Coal Co., of Phila- 
delphia, testified that the big coal com- 
panies—through cooperation with rail- 
roads and company-controlled yards— 
are deliberately keeping the cost of coal 
excessively high in large cities. He 
charged flatly that the operators’ plea 
for lower freight rates was “a_ bluff.” 

F. E. Learned, vice-president, Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
urged the Governor to wipe out boot- 
legging by issuing a proclamation pro- 
hibiting outlaw mining after a certain 
date. He offered a rehabilitation pro- 
gram asking lower freight rates, a tax 
on domestic fuel oil and agitation for 
removal of the Canadian coal tariff. 
Bootleggers unable to obtain work, he 
suggested, should be put on the relief 
rolls after a census has eliminated all 
those from outside the region who have 
taken up bootlegging. The coal com- 
panies, in return, he said, would absorb 
the unemployed miners as they are able. 
Civic leaders and others, however, 
said that thousands of men must dig 
bootleg coal or starve because so many 
mines are shut down. 

The Affiliated Coal Distributors and 
Truckmen’s Association presented a 
resolution asking the State to legalize 
the bootleg industry for the time being, 
offering in return to pay a fair tax to 
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either the State or coal companies for 
the land they use. They blamed coal 
companies for losing trade through 
“archaic and incompetent methods.” 

Government control of outlaw mining 
was suggested at the Shamokin meeting 
by the Rev. J. J. Petrovits, rector of 
St. Mary’s Church, Kulpmont, a com- 
munity that has been hard hit by re- 
duced working time at hard-coal col- 
lieries. The priest declared that poor 
management caused the decline of the 
legitimate anthracite industry. Coal 
companies lost business, he said, when 
they offered inferior coal from refuse 
banks and failed to provide immediate 
shipments to certain sections. Bootleg- 
gers, he added, sold hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of coal in those areas be- 
cause of prompt deliveries. 

At the Hazleton session, witnesses 
testified that outlaw mining must be 
stopped by a rigidly enforced official 
proclamation and work must be found 
for the idle if the problems of the an- 
thracite industry are to be solved. In 
response to a question by Commissioner 
Hoblitzelle, Donald Markle, president, 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Co., said he would 
seriously consider any State or federal 
control if the regulating commission was 
non-political. He agreed with Commis- 
sioner Angell, however, that to effect 
such an agreement voluntarily through- 
out the industry would be difficult. 

Recommendations presented included: 


An immediate census of those en- 
gaged in “independent” mining. 

Increase of WPA and PWA 
projects to absorb idle workers. 

Placing the price of anthracite in 
a better competitive position. 

Creation of a program for putting 
men back into the channels of the 
legitimate anthracite industry. 

Stabilizing conditions within the 
industry. 

Seeking better marketing meth- 
ods. 

Launching a program to absorb 
young men of the hard-coal region 
into other industries. 

Seeking a change in the present 
relief laws that would permit more 
ample aid from the State. 


Other witnesses included Charles H. 
Dorrance, president, Penn Anthracite 
Collieries Co.; F. H. Wagner, general 
manager, Lehigh Valley Coal Co.; John 
C. Haddock, president, Haddock Mining 
Co.; John Yourishin, secretary-treas- 
urer, District 7, United Mine Workers; 
John C. Gallagher, U.M.W. traveling 
auditor; T. M. Hicks, Jr., president, 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce; 
and Thomas Brewer, president, Hazle- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 


—o— 


To Work Hernshaw Seam 


Operations are to be started by the 
Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co. in the 
Hernshaw seam near Edwight, W. Va., 
within the next few weeks, according 
to an announcement by the company. 
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New Coal-Control Bill Passes Congress 
And Is Signed by President 


ASHINGTON, D. C., April 26 
—The Bituminous Coal Act of 
1937, as the latest Guffey-Vinson coal- 
control bill is known, finally was passed 
by both houses of Congress on April 12 


and was signed today by President 
Roosevelt. The new measure appar- 
ently was headed for quick passage 


in the Senate on April 1 when the 
chamber was thrown into a_ turmoil 
by the introduction of an amendment by 
Senator Byrnes, of North Carolina, 
which condemned sit-down strikes. The 
rider was eliminated on April 5, how- 
ever, and the bill was passed by the 
upper house within an hour. Con- 
ferees named by both houses _ then 
brought about an agreement on amend- 
ments. 

Aside from being divested of its labor 
regulations, which caused the Supreme 
Court to invalidate the 1935 coal act, the 
new measure closely follows the old one 
(Coal Age, September, 1935, p. 389). 
The latest version now makes no state- 
ment in its preamble relative to the pro- 
duction, distribution and use of bitumi- 
nous coal being “affected with a national 
public interest,” nor is there any men- 
tion that enactment of the measure is 
sought in order “to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare.” Also, instead of a com- 
mission of five members, seven are 
called for now, as in the 1936 bill, which 
was passed by the House but was lost 
in a filibuster threat in the Senate. 
While it is still provided that no member 
of the Commission shall retain any finan- 
cial interest in the production or trans- 
portation of fuel or in equipment for 
its use, it is now stated that “two mem- 
bers of the Commission shall have been 
experienced bituminous coal-mine work- 
ers” and “two shall have had previous 
experience as producers.” A new sub- 
section 4 of Sec. 2 requires that the 
Consumers’ Counsel “shall annually 
make a full report of the activities of 
his office directly to the Congress.” 


Excise Tax Now 1 Cent a Ton 


The Senate amended the tax provision 
whereby the excise impost finally was 
placed at Ic. per ton, with an additional 
tax of 193 per cent of the sale price on 
coal produced by operators not signa- 
tories to the code. The 1935 act, on the 
other hand, imposed a 15 per cent tax 
with a 90 per cent drawback to pro- 
ducers complying with the code; and 
the new bill as passed by the House on 
March 11 carried an excise tax of 4 per 
cent and a compliance impost of 194 per 
cent. Specific power is now conferred 
on the Commission “to prescribe for 
code members minimum and maximum 
prices, and marketing rules and regula- 
tions,” the district boards from time to 
time, on their own motion or when 
directed by the Commission, “proposing” 
minimum prices. In the 1935 bill, on 
the other hand, it is provided that the 
“district boards and code members shall 
accept and be subject to the jurisdiction 


of the Commission to approve or fix 
minimum and maximum prices.” Ex- 
emption from the anti-trust laws for 
compliance with the code is provided in 
Sec. 4, as follows: 

“(d) No action complying with the 
provisions of this section taken while 
this act is in effect, or within 60 days 
thereafter, by any code member or by 
any district board, or officer thereof, 
shall be construed to be within the pro- 
hibitions of the anti-trust laws of the 
United States.” 


Marketing Areas Changed 


With the switches in the table of 
minimum-price areas in Part II—Mar- 
keting the line-up now is: 

“Area 1: Eastern Pennsylvania, dis- 
trict 1; western Pennsylvania, district 
2: northern West Virginia, district 3; 
Ohio, district 4; Michigan, district 5; 
Panhandle, district 6; Southern num- 
bered 1, district 7; Southern numbered 
2, district 8; that part of Southeastern 
district 13 comprising Van Buren, War- 


ren, and McMinn counties in Ten- 
nessee. 
“Area 2: West Kentucky, district 9; 


Illinois, district 10; Indiana, district 11; 
Iowa, district 12. 

“Area 3: Southeastern, district 13, 
except Van Buren, Warren, and Mc- 
Minn counties in Tennessee. 

“Area 4: Arkansas-Oklahoma, district 
14. 

“Area 5: Southwestern, district 15. 

“Area 6: Northern Colorado, district 
16; southern Colorado, district 17; New 
Mexico, district 18. 

“Area 7: Wyoming, district 19; Utah, 
district 20. 

“Area 8: North Dakota and South 
Dakota, district 21. 

“Area 9: Montana, district 22. 

“Area 10: Washington and Alaska, 
district 23.” 

Paragraph (e) of the marketing sec- 
tion was amended by the addition of a 
proviso (shown in italic), as follows: 

“No coal subject to the provisions of 
this section shall be sold or delivered 
or offered for sale at a price below the 
minimum or above the maximum there- 
for established by the Commission, and 
the sale or delivery or offer for sale of 
coal at a price below such minimum or 
above such maximum shall constitute a 
violation of the code: Provided, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not 
apply to a lawful and bona fide written 
contract entered into prior to June 16, 
1933.” 

Other additions to the marketing pro- 
visions are: 

““(k) In the investigation of any com- 
plaint or violation of the code, or of 
any rule or regulation the observance of 
which is required under the terms there- 
of, the Commission shall have power by 
order to require such reports from, and 
shall be given access to inspect the books 
and records of, code members to the 
extent deemed necessary for the purpose 
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of determining the complaint. Any 
such order shall be subject to review as 
are other orders of the Commission. 

“(1) The provisions of this section 
shall not apply to coal consumed by the 
producer or to coal transported by the 
producer to himself for consumption by 
him. 

“Sec. 4-A. Whenever the Commission 
upon investigation instituted upon its 
own motion or upon petition of any 
code member, district board, State or 
political subdivision thereof, or the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel, after hearing finds that 
transactions in coal in intrastate com- 
merce by any person or in any locality 
cause any undue or unreasonable advan- 
tage, preference, or prejudice as between 
persons and localities in such commerce 
on the one hand and interstate commerce 
in coal on the other hand, or any undue, 
unreasonable, or unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce in coal, or 
in any manner directly affect interstate 
commerce in coal, the Commission shall 
by order so declare, and thereafter coal 
sold, delivered or offered for sale in 
such intrastate commerce shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of Sec. 4. 

“Any producer believing that any 
commerce in coal is not subject to the 
provisions of Sec. 4 or to the provisions 
of the first paragraph of this section 
may file with the Commission an appli- 
cation, verified by oath or affirmation 
for exemption, setting forth the facts 
upon which such claim is based. The 
filing of such application in good faith 
shall exempt the applicant, beginning 
with the third day following the filing of 
the application, from any obligation, 
duty, or liability imposed by Sec. 4 with 
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respect to the commerce covered by the 
application until such time as the Com- 
mission shall act upon the application. If 
the Commission has reason to believe 
that such exemption during the period 
prior to action upon the application is 
likely to permit evasion of the act with 
respect to commerce in coal properly 
subject to the provisions of Sec. 4 of 
the first paragraph of this section, it 
may suspend the exemption for a period 
not to exceed ten days. Within a rea- 
sonable time after the receipt of any 
application for exemption the Commis- 
sion shall enter an order granting, or, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, 
denying or otherwise disposing of such 
application. As a condition to the entry 
of and as a part of any order grant- 
ing such application, the Commission 
may require the applicant to apply 
periodically for renewals of such order 
and to file periodic reports as the Com- 
mission may find necessary or appro- 
priate to enable it to determine whether 
the conditions supporting the exemption 
continue to exist. Any applicant ag- 
grieved by an order denying or other- 
wise disposing of an application for 
exemption by the Commission may ob- 
tain a review of such order in the man- 
ner provided in subsection (b) of 
Sec. 6.” 

The right of collective bargaining by 
employees is covered in these provisions : 

“Sec. 9. (a) It is hereby declared to 
be the public policy of the United States 
that— 

“(1) Employees of producers of coal 
shall have the right to organize and 
to bargain collectively with respect to 
their hours of labor, wages, and work- 





ing conditions through representatives 
of their own choosing, without restraint, 
coercion, or interference ‘on the part of 
the producers. 

(2) No producer shall interfere with, 
restrain, or coerce employees in the ex- 
ercise of their said rights, nor discharge 
or discriminate against any employee 
for the exercise of such rights. 

“(3) No employee of any producer 
or any one seeking employment with 
him shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any association 
of employees for collective bargaining 
in the management of which the pro- 
ducer has any share of direction or con- 
trol.” 

The principles of the Walsh-Healey 
Government Purchase Act are em- 
bodied in these paragraphs: 

“(b) No coal (except coal with re- 
spect to which no bid is required by 
law prior to purchase thereof) shall be 
purchased by the United States, or by 
any department or agency thereof, pro- 
duced at any mine where the producer 
failed at the time of the production of 
such coal to accord to his or its em- 
ployees the rights set forth in subsection 
(a) of this section. 

“(c) On the complaint of any em- 
ployee of a producer of coal, or other 
interested party, the Commission may 
hold a hearing to determine whether 
any producer supplying coal for the use 
of the United States or any agency 
thereof, is complying with the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section. If 
the Commission shall find that such pro- 
ducer is not complying with such pro- 
visions, it shall certify its findings to the 
department or agency concerned. Such 
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department or agency shall thereupon 
declare the contract for the supply of the 
coal of such producer to be canceled 
and terminated. 

“(d) Nothing contained in this act or 
section shall be construed to repeal or 
modify the provisions of the Act of 
March 23, 1932 (ch. 90, 47 Stat. 70), or 
of the Act of July 5, 1935 (ch. 372, 49 
Stat. 449), known as the National Labor 
Relations Act, or of any other act of 
Congress regarding labor relations or 
rights of employees to organize or bar- 
gain collectively, or of the Act of June 
30, 1936 (ch. 881, 49 Stat. 2036).” 

Moving for passage of the bill in the 
upper house, Senator Guffey said on 
March 31 that it was the urgent duty 
of Congress to do so in order to “safe- 
guard our most valuable resource, to 
preserve the health and welfare of large 
numbers of people and to preserve a 
vitally important industry.” Through 
the power of the federal government, 
aud only through that power, can these 
purposes be accomplished, he said. With 
the elimination of the labor provisions 
which caused the Supreme Court to 
nullify the first Guffey bituminous coal 
control act in May, 1936, he added, the 
bill “is clearly within the light of limi- 
tations which constitutional interpreta- 
tion has imposed upon the powers of 
Congress. To me, the authority of Con- 
gress to deal with the industry in the 
manner prescribed in this bill is un- 
questioned.” 


Safeguard for Fair Wages 


The measure, he asserted, was not 
hastily drawn in the light of a tem- 
porary emergency. It carried the in- 
dorsement of “an overwhelming ma- 
jority of producers and was supported 
by the men who gain their livelihood 
by working in the mines,” because of 
their firm belief that only through 
stabilization of coal prices and preven- 
tion of unfair trade practices and indis- 
criminate price cutting can the pro- 
ducers be maintained in a position where 
they will be able to pay fair wages and 
provide adequate working conditions in 
the mines. 

“This is a measure,” he said, “for the 
relief of a nation-wide industry repre- 
senting today an investment of more 
than $3,500,000,000, an industry which 
in times of prosperity as well as de- 
pression continues an unending practice 
of operating at a loss. Certainly sound 
national economy cannot permit the con- 
tinued operation of a basic natural-re- 
source industry under such conditions. 
The industry employs directly nearly 
500,000 men, with hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the 28 coal-produc- 
ing States enjoying prosperity or suf- 
fering distress as the fortunes of the 
coal industry rise or fall.” 

Senator James J. Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, former Secretary of Labor and 
once a coal miner, expressed emphatic 
approval of the bill because he said he 
believed it necessary that the nation 
choose now whether “we shall assist the 
coal industry to organize itself through 
the regulation of a powerful commis- 
sion or shall allow it to become the stage 
for riots, lawlessness, and labor dis- 
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turbances such as our country has not 
known in many years.” The success 
of the legislation, he said, will be largely 
dependent on the personnel of the com- 
mission and the use which it makes of 
its authority. 

Coal is not going out, said Senator 
Davis; in fact, with increasing evidence 
that oil reserves are lower than is com- 
monly believed, coal looms as indispen- 
sable not only to industry but to house- 
holders as well. He pointed to the 
short-sightedness of the coal industry, 
however, in having forced what should 
be its best customers into mining their 
own coal for self-protecton. He as- 
serted that if the coal commission would 
keep competition open, hold prices 
within reach of the average consumer, 
and bring order where there is now 
confusion, wages would be more equi- 
table and the public would profit from 
stabilization. 

Provisions of the bill that lift Sher- 
man anti-trust law restrcitions for pro- 
ducers who comply with the code were 
attacked by Senator Borah. Calling at- 
tention to the power given the commis- 
sion to set maximum and minimum 
prices, the Idaho Senator argued that 
exemption from the anti-trust laws 
would permit operators to form com- 
binations to fix prices. Such exemption, 
he held, would result in obvious dis- 
crimination, besides dividing the indus- 
try into opposing groups composed of 
those who comply with the code and 
those who do not. 

In response to Senator Barkley’s as- 
surance that prices would be set by local 
boards charged with considering all 
factors, Senator Borah pointed out that 
the local boards would be composed 
largely of producers. “They will be the 
ones who are to set minimum prices,” 
he added. Bills providing for exemp- 
tion from the anti-trust laws if codes 
are complied with are becoming so com- 
mon, said Mr. Borah, that “pretty soon 
the entire country will be operating un- 
der commissions, and the anti-trust laws 
will have been entirely repealed.” 
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Aid for Carnegie Laboratory 


Continuance of activity by the Coal 
Research Laboratory at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for four more years has been as- 
sured by subscription of approximately 
$350,000, according to a report by a 
committee appointed by the Carnegie 
board of trustees and headed by Dr. 
Thomas S. Baker, president emeritus. 
The committee, which also includes Dr. 
John Johnson, director of research, 
United States Steel Corporation, and 
Howard N. Eavenson, president, Clover 
Splint Coal Co., announced that the 
latest list of donors covers a diversified 
group of interests, including coal-mine 
owners and railroads. 

Of the six industrial organizations 
that originally gave financial aid to the 
laboratory, these two have renewed their 
support: the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration and the General Electric Co. 
New contributors include the following : 





National Coal Association, W. C. At- 
water & Co., Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., Blue Diamond Coal Co., 
Carter Coal Co., Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Corporation, Consolidation Coal 
Co., H. N. Eavenson, General Coal Co., 
Island Creek Coal Co., Jamison Coal 
& Coke Co., Koppers Coal Co., New 
River Co., Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corporation, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Poca- 
hontas Fuel Co., Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., Southern Coal & Coke 
Co., Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Montour 
Ry., Norfolk & Western Ry., Virginian 
Ry., and Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration. 
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ACI Fuel Engineers Discuss 
Steam-Coal Marketing 


Better teamwork between buyer and 
seller in the selection and application 
of industrial coals will not only save 
millions of dollars in the cost of steam 
generation but will also enable the 
producer to secure a more remunerative 
price for his coal, declared speakers at 
the eighteenth meeting of the fuel en- 
gineering division of Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., held at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 22. 
Over 80 fuel engineers and executives 
attended the meeting, which had “Mar- 
keting Steam Coals” as its theme. J. E. 
Tobey, manager of the fuel engineering 
division, presided. 

The buyer, maintained H. A. Glover, 
assistant to the president, Island Creek 
Coal Co., is interested primarily not 
in cheap coal but in cheap steam, and 
“the only way to know positively that 
we are buying the best coal for any 
given plant is to select and buy on 
the basis of proved steam cost in that 
plant.” In his opinion, the percentage 
of minus 4-in. size in the coal actually 
fired was the most important single 
consideration. Other factors which 
should influence selection included: uni- 
formity of size, mixing, burning charac- 
teristics, B.t.u. input, analytical fusion, 
grate maintenance, burning tests, equip- 
ment adjustment, competent engineering, 
size tests and the human factor—the 
operator of the plant. 

Coal buyers, said B. E. Tate, chief 
engineer, power station, National Cash 
Register Co., are interested not only 
in cheap coal and cheap steam but also 
in cheap over-all plant operating cost. 
“Costs due to maintenance, operating- 
labor and fixed charges are just as 
realistic as those enlarged by high first 
cost of fuel.” On the equipment side, 
stated E. C. Payne, manager, fuel con- 
sultation service, Consolidation Coal 
Co., there usually has been too little 
teamwork between the various inter- 
ests concerned with the successful op- 
eration of the equipment, particularly 
in the case of new plants or the mod- 
ernization of old ones. “Any installation 
regardless of size,” he insisted, “deserves 
complete cooperation, from its incep- 
tion, between the consumer’s engineers, 
the general consulting engineer, the fuel 
specialist, the equipment manufacturer 
and the coal producers who will be in 
a position to supply the plant.” 
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Oil Treatment for Dedusting Studied 
By Research Group at Battelle 


\ HAT is the relation between the 
: amount and characteristics of oil 
used to treat coal for elimination of 
dust to the effectiveness and permanence 
of such treatment? Research to find 
the answer to this question recently was 
started at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, and preliminary data 
on the testing methods and results have 
just been released. The project is spon- 
sored jointly by Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), Sun Oil Co. and the Viking 
Manufacturing Co. 

Fig. 1 shows the special treating ma- 
chine which was constructed for the in- 
vestigation. From the hopper on top 
the coal feeds through a gate, which 
may be adjusted to control the rate of 
feed on the belt, and drops onto a short 
plate inclined at 45 deg. which simu- 
lates a chute in a tipple. The nozzle 
through which the oil is atomized may 
be adjusted relative to the chute to give 
complete coverage of the coal stream. 
Oil is pumped from the calibrated bot- 
tle on the side of the machine through 
a thermostatically controlled heater; a 
continuous bypass of oil back to the 
bottle insures that all of the oil applied 
is heated to the desired temperature. 

The temperature is measured just be- 
fore the nozzle. Either hot or cold oil 
may be applied and the pressure at the 


nozzle varied at will. Although rela- 
tively small samples of coal may be 
treated with accuracy, as the coal can 
be exactly weighed and the oil can be 
measured to 0.01 qt., the scale of the 
equipment is large enough to insure that 
the resulis will be typical of those ex- 
pected in actual tipple operation at the 
mines. 

In measuring the dustiness of the coal 
the method developed by A. R. Powell 
and C. C. Russell, of the Koppers Re- 
search Corporation (‘Method for De- 
termining the Dustiness of Coal and 
Coke,” Ind. Eng. Chem., Analytical Edi- 
tion, Vol. 5, pp. 340-341), is used. The 
apparatus consists of a tight metal box 
18 in. square and 5 ft. high. A sample 
of 50 lb. of coal is placed on a slide 1 
ft. from the top of the box. The slide 
is quickly pulled out; this allows the 
coal to drop 4 ft. into a removable box 
at the bottom. 

Five seconds after dropping the coal, 
two polished metal plates, on which the 
dust settles, are inserted 2 ft. from the 
bottom of the box. The upper plate is 
withdrawn after 2 minutes and the 
lower plate 8 minutes later. The dust 
on the two plates is weighed separately 
and the dustiness index is calculated at 
40 times the weight in grams. This 
value has been called the dustiness in 
grams per ton, but must not be con- 


Fig. 1—Coal treating machine used in Battelle research project. 











sidered as the absolute or total quantity 


of dust in a ton of coal. It is prefer- 
ably thought of as a dustiness index and 
is considered an excellent relative meas- 
ure of the dust produced when handling 
coal. 

Fig. 2 shows the relation between 
the dustiness of a 0x14-in.—i.e., a 14-in. 
nut, pea and slack—coal and the amount 
of oil (Saybolt viscosity, 200 seconds at 
100 deg. F.) when tested one week 
after treatment. The oil was applied 
under a pressure of 125 lb. and at a 
temperature of 200 deg. F. at the nozzle. 
The curves show that the application of 
the oil was highly effective in reducing 
the dust. With only 1 qt. of oil per ton 
on this very dusty coal, of which 36 per 
cent passed a #-in. round-hole screen, 
the coarse dust was reduced 65 per 
cent and the float dust was reduced 82 
per cent. With 4 qt. per ton, the re- 
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Fig. 2—Relation of dustiness of a 

Oxl}-in. coal to quantity of an oil 

(200 viscosity at 100 deg. F.) one 
week after application. 


duction of the coarse dust was 80 per 
cent and for the fine dust it was 98 per 
cent. 

Fig. 3 is a photograph of the weigh- 
ing bottles containing the coarse dust 
corresponding to the curve in Fig. 2. 
This shows very well the great reduc- 
tion in the quantity of dust obtained by 
application of the oil. A second brand 
of 200-viscosity oil gave similar results. 
Tests are being continued with oils of 
other viscosities. Samples are being ex- 
posed to the weather to determine the 
permanence of the treatment and tests 
to determine the effect of oil treatment 
on oxidation and spontaneous combus 
tion are among the other items in this 
program of research. 

Investigations Cover Wide Range 

In addition to this study of oil treat- 
ment and its effectiveness in dedusting, 
Battelle Memorial Institute also is car- 


rying on a number of other research 
projects for Bituminous Coal Research, 
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Fig. 3—Weighing bottles containing dust from first settling period. 


Inc. One of these is an investigation of 
the characteristics of coals for small 
stokers. Tests have been run with 
Thick Freeport, Pocahontas, Pittsburgh 
seam, Island Creek, Millers Creek and 
Franklin County (Illinois) coals. Upon 
recommendation of the technical advi- 
sory committee of the operators’ re- 
search organization, special study will be 
made of the problem of coke-tree for- 
mation and the difficulties which that 
formation causes. 

Research into problems connected 
with the use of coal on industrial stok- 
ers also has been under way for some 
time. A report on the recirculation of 
flue gases as a method for the con- 
trol of clinker with industrial stokers 
has been submitted to the technical 
advisory committee for its consideration. 
Studies are being made of combustion in 
underfeed stokers. A number of field 
surveys of industrial plant operation also 
have been made. 
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Anthracite Industry Speeds 
Sales-Promotion Work 


Anthracite is carrying the tonnage 
battle deeper into the enemy’s camp 
this spring with a special drive to 
increase the use of hard coal in service 
water heating. Anthracite Industries, 
Inc., is sponsoring a test advertising 
campaign in key cities in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States. Re- 
tailers have been invited to join with 
plumbing and heating contractors in 
promoting the sale and installation of 
automatic anthracite water heaters. 
Further cooperation is being enlisted 
it! a campaign addressed to the plumb- 
ing and heating contractors through 
trade publications serving those groups. 

The industry also has been participat- 
ing actively in National Home Show 
weeks in various cities in anthracite- 


consuming territory, including Philadel- 


phia and Reading, Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Newark, N. J.; and Baltimore, Md. 
At the Baltimore show over 600 in- 
quiries on anthracite-burning equipment 
were received. A permanent exhibit, 
sponsored by Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
has been opened at the Architects’ 
Sample Corporation Building, New 
York City. An advertising campaign 
in publications reaching architects and 
builders also has been launched. 
Individual hard-coal producers are 
backing up the general campaigns with 
special appeals to their own retail dis- 
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tributors. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Co., for example, is 
capitalizing on the general drive by 
pushing the sale of the “blue coal” hot- 
water regulator. This company has is- 
sued a special sales manual to be used 
by retailers in tying in with the hot- 
water campaign. Early reactions from 
these drives are reported to be en- 
thusiastic. 
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Personal Notes 


CLayton G. BALL, geologist and coal 
technologist formerly with the State 
Geological Survey of Illinois and more 
recently with the Bell & Zoller Coal & 
Mining Co., has become associated with 
Paul Weir, consulting mining engineer, 
Chicago. 


J. D. Booner, Jr. has been appointed 
superintendent by the Fayette Smoke- 
less Coal Co. at Fayette, W. Va. 


WirtitrAmM H. ConyNGHAM has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., vice Frank Whea- 
ton, deceased. Mr. Conyngham also has 
been on the board of the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. and has been connected with Burns 
Brothers and with the Morris Run Coal 
Mining Co. 


Cart Craic has been made foreman 
of the Hawley mine of the Preston 
County Coke Co., Cascade, W. Va. 


CHARLES DorraANnce, of Scranton Pa., 
has been made vice-president-in-charge 
of operations of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., with headquarters in Fairmont, W. 
Va. For a number of years Mr. Dor- 
rance has been active in the anthracite 
industry, being president of the Penn 
Anthracite Collieries Co. and_ the 
Southern Anthracite Co. as well as re- 
ceiver for the Temple Coal Co. A grad- 
uate of Lehigh University, he soon be- 
came associated with the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., later becoming man- 
ager of the Harwood Coal Co. Begin- 
ning in 1915 he held various official 
positions with the Hudson and Shan- 
feroke coal companies. From 1924 
through 1931 he was consulting engineer 
for the Hudson, Glen Alden, Lehigh 
Valley and Philadelphia & Reading com- 
panies. 

Emit Ferrect has been named fore- 
man in the top seam of No. 32 mine of 
the Red Jacket Coal Co., Red Jacket, 
W. Va: 


V. G. Ganpy has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Getty and 
Green Valley mines of the Reppert Coal 
Co., in Harrison and Taylor counties, 
West Virginia. 


J. F. Graves, for the past 23 years 
connected with the Consolidation Coal 
Co., has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Bethlehem 
Fairmont Coal Co., with offices in the 
Fidelity Building, Baltimore, Md. The 
company’s operations are at Shinnston, 
W. Va. 


IRA HAmBurRGER has been made fore- 
man of Stanaford No. 1 mine of the 
Koppers Coal Co., Stanaford, W. Va. 


WittrAmM D. HE Lier, formerly with 
the Saxton Coal Mining Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been named outside 
foreman of the Isabella mine of the 


Weirton Coal Co., Isabella, Pa. 


Cuartes F. Huser returned to his 
former post as chairman of the board of 
directors of the Glen Alden Coal Co., 
Scranton, Pa., on April 1 after nearly 
two years of drafted service as adminis- 
trator of the anthracite industry (Coal 
Age, July, 1935, p. 313). His resigna- 
tion as administrator comes after 22 
months’ effort to wipe out unfair trade 
practices and restore confidence in the 
hard-coal industry. 


Harry G. KENNEDY, commissioner 
and combustion engineer for the Kanaw- 
ha Coal Operators’ Association, of 
which his father is executive secretary, 
has been elected president of the Trans- 
portation Club of Charleston, W. Va. 


C. M. LittLeysoun has been appointed 
foreman of the Caperton mine of the 
Premium Smokeless Coal Co., Elverton, 


W. Va. 


Crectt Maynor has been made safety 
director of the Lillybrook Coal Co., 
Lillybrook, W. Va. 


V. J. Moore has been named mine 
foreman by the Fayette Smokeless Coal 
Co., Fayette, W. Va. 


James E. Murray has been appointed 
foreman of the No. 9 mine of the 
Jamison Coal Co., Farmington, W. Va. 


Tuomas Park has been made super- 
intendent of Isabella mine of the Weir- 
ton Coal Co., Isabella) Pa. He was 
formerly foreman of that mine. 


T. T. Reese has been named superin- 
tendent of Lillybrook Nos. 1 and 3 
mines of the Lillybrook Coal Co., Lilly- 
brook, W. Va. 


Joun Risxko has been appointed fore- 
man of the Dabney mine of the Hutch- 
inson Coal Co., Kleenkoal, W. Va. 


G. W. SEILER, general sales manager 
of the Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. has resigned from 
that position to go into business for 
himself. 


ARCHIE SMITH has been named fore- 
man of Nos. 1 and 2 mines of the 
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Leccony Smokeless Coal Co., Besoco, 
W. Va. 

Howarp SCHWENEBRATEN, formerly 
mine foreman for the Lincoln Gas Coal 
Co., Lincoln Hill, Pa., has accepted a 
similar position at the Isabella mine of 


the Weirton Coal Co., Isabella, Pa. 


S. H. WapE has been made mine fore- 
man by the Detroit Mining Co., Gordon, 
W. Va. 


M. Rt. West has been appointed sup- 
erintendent by the Detroit Mining Co., 
Gordon, W. Va. 


3UTLER WILSON has been named fore- 
man of the No. 2 mine of the E. C. 


Minter Coal Co., Rhodell, W. Va. 


Lee LONG, vice-president, Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation, Dante, Va., has been 
chosen president of the newly organized 
Breaks Reserve and Reforestation As- 
sociation, launched at a dinner given by 
Mayor K. J. Day, of Pikeville, Ky. 
Host Day was named vice-president, 
and Harry LaViers, vice-president, 
South-East Coal Co., Paintsville, Ky., 
was made secretary-treasurer. : 


L. R. Weser, president, Liberty Fuel 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, was elected 
president of the Utah Coal Operators’ 
Association at the annual meeting, 
April 7, succeeding Otto Herres, gen- 
eral manager, United States Fuel Co. 
L. E. Abams, vice-president, Spring 
Canyon and Royal coal companies, was 
elected vice-president, and B. P. Man- 
LEY was renamed executive secretary. 


—“o— 


Permissible Plate Issued 


One approval of permissible equip- 
ment was issued by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines in March, as follows: 

Northwestern Improvement Co.: 
shearing machine with drill; 20-hp. 
motor, 440 volts, a.c.; Approval 314-A; 
March 2. 


—fo 


Short Course in Mining 


West Virginia University will hold 
its 25th annual short course in coal 
mining June 7 to July 17, according to 
an announcement by C. E. Lawall, di- 
rector, Schoo] of Mines, of the univer- 
sity. Classes will be held at the uni- 
versity, Morgantown; Woodrow Wilson 





The late Andrew M. Fine 





were snuffed out by a second blast 
which occurred 45 minutes later. The 
mine normally employs 1,200 men, but 
the fact that it was Saturday accounted 
for the few workers present. 


_ 


Mine Fatality Rate Lower 


Coal-mine accidents caused the deaths 
of 73 bituminous and 15 anthracite 
miners in February last, according to 
reports furnished the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines by State mine inspectors. With 
a production of 41,740,000 tons, the bitu- 
minous death rate in February was 1.75 
per million tons, compared with 2.04 in 
the preceding month and 2.21 in Febru- 
ary, 1936. The authracite fatality rate 
in February last was 4.45, based on an 
output of 3,368,000 tons, as against 4.47 
in the preceding month and 5.30 in Feb- 
ruary of last year. For the two indus- 
tries combined, the death rate in Feb- 
ruary last was 1.95, compared with 2.27 
in the preceding month and 2.66 in Feb- 
ruary, 1936. 

Comparative fatality rates for the first 
two months of 1936 and 1937, by causes, 
are given in the following table: 


Andrew M. Fine Dies 


Andrew Mellick Fine, 61, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hudson Coal Co., died April 
20 at his home in Scranton, Pa., after 
an illness of several months. Born in 
Scranton, he began his career with the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad Co. nearly 
fifty years ago, later joining the Hudson 
Coal Co., its mining subsidiary. He 
had been vice-president and a director 
since 1919. He took an active part in 
labor negotiations, being a member of 
the committee of operators which, with a 
union group, settled the 1926 anthracite 
strike. 


—“o— 


James Bonnyman Is Dead 


James Bonnyman, 57, president of the 
Blue Diamond Coal Co., with offices 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and operations in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia, died 
April 9 of a heart attack at his home 
in Cincinnati. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, he had had a long 
and varied career beginning in Birm- 
ingham, Ala. After a period in the 
railroad industry he held various offi- 
cial positions with the Stearns Coal Co. 
of Kentucky, Central of Georgia Ry., 
and the Birmingham Coal & Iron 
Co. In 1912 he organized and became 
president of the Brookside-Pratt Min- 
ing Co., Birmingham, remaining until 
1922, when he became president of the 
Blue Diamond company. He also was a 
director of Appalachian Coals, Inc. 


ho 


Financial Reports 


Davis Coal & Coke Co. and subsidi- 
aries—Net income for 1936, $123,673, 
against $133,078 profit in 1935. 

Hudson Coal Co.—Net profit for 
1936, $335,040 after depletion, deprecia- 
tion, interest on funded debt and on 
loans, and taxes, compared with net 
loss of $666,221 in 1935. 

Island Creek Coal Co. and subsidia- 
ries—Net profit for 1936, $1,238,421, 
against $1,153,270 profit in 1935. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Corporation—Net 
profit for twelve months ended March 





FATALITIES AND DEATH RATES AT UNITED STATES COAL MINES, BY CAUSES * 


January and February, 1936 and 1937 


Bituminous-} 


. . “ Bituminous Anthracite Anthracite 
High School, Beckley, and Logan High $$» ____., : a A, 
School, Logan, W. Va. Tuitio e: Number Killed per Number Killed per Killed per 
be Sree ned the cule: antes wngeeelli-inny Cause Killed Million Tons Killed Million Tons Million Tons 

ait Be y entrance require- * Falls of roof and coal 112 93 1.384 1.125 39 16 3.169 2.165 1.619 1.210 
ment is a desire to get ahead. Haulage ie 32 34 .395 .412 4 4 .325 .541 .386 .422 

Gas or dust explosions: 
e Local explosions. ... 3 1 .037 .012 5 ae .406 shite ¥e 086 O11 
iii. aaa Major explosions. ... Bs 099... ae  —_—e 
Explosives etal s 8 1 .099 .012 + 1 .325 .135 .129 .022 
P ° ° Electricity Pt 4 8 .049 .097 1 1 O81 -185 .053 .100 
Nine Die in Kramer Blast Mining machines ; 5 5S 262 ee: ssc ass a as 6B. ~-088 
nse ap osemmnag ; 1 1 .012 .012 1 out O81 ee .021 O11 

Two ex see a a " Miscellaneous: 

_ 0 a pl SIONS on Marc h omy | in the Minor accidents.... 3 3 062 036 7 4 569 541 129 .078 
\ramer mine of the Northwest Mining __ Major accidents ites ee teal Sek) pial) agen | Goede Rices- \ raw | ieee 
& Exchange Co., te iles s f —- Shaft: 
Dubois. Pa. lille ten miles south of Minor accidents. . . . 3 6 .037  .073 1 1 .081 .135 .043 .078 
ubois, Pa., killed’ nine miners. Two Major accidents CS ee ene ee yc es ee 
men were in the mine when th — Stripping or open-cut.. 5 3 .062 .036 2 3 . 163 .406 .075 .067 
ceseligeshan 1 the first Surface............ 7 12 (086 1145 5 3 1406 (406 (129 166 
last occurred, but when a squad of 7 ‘ Ss oS -_ ——— 
seven others went into the workings to Grand total...... 193 165 2.384 1.996 69 3 5.606 4.464 2.809 2.198 


rescue the first two their lives also * All figures subject to revision. 
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31, $266,051, compared with net profit 
of $648,118 in the preceding twelve 
months. Net profit for the March quar- 
ter was $93, against $557,039 profit in 
the first quarter of 1936. 

New River Co.—Net profit for 1936, 
$357,701, compared with $404,567 profit 
in 1935, 

Northwestern Improvement Co.—Net 
income for 1936, $286,332, compared 
with $598,020 income in 1935. 

Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion—Net loss in 1936, $28,188 including 
income from allied companies operated 
by virtue of Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corporation lease. In 1935 the net in- 
come was $77,007. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Corporation and subsidiaries—Net loss 
for 1936, $3,908,974 after surtax, against 
loss of $6,100,791 in 1935. Of 1936 
loss, $3,663,069 was assignable to an- 
thracite activities, compared with a cor- 
responding deficit of $5,124,544 in 1935. 

Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co.—Net 
income for 1936, $1,179,927, compared 
with net income in 1935 of $913,107. 

Pond Creek Pocahontas Co.—Net 
profit for 1936, $238,020, against $402,- 
990 profit in 1935. 

Westmoreland Coal Co.—Net profit 
for 1936, $68,294, against $23,548 profit 
in 1935. 


- -o— 


Plea for TVA Stay Denied 


The Georgia Power Co. on April 5 
lost its plea before the United States 
Supreme Court against extension of 
TVA _ power-distribution facilities into 
the company’s area in Georgia. The 
court denied a request to stay an in- 
junction order which enjoins the utility 
from pressing a federal court suit 
started in Tennessee to halt TVA in- 
vasion of the Georgia company’s field. 


, 
—%o— 


Pittston No. 14 Leased 


No. 14 colliery of the Pittston Co., 
Pittston, Pa., which has been idle for 
six years, was leased on April 3 to an 
independent mining company headed by 
Edward M. Green, of Pittston, and 
William S. Jermyn, of Scranton. 


—Yo— 


MacAlpin Taps No. 4 Seam 


The MacAlpin Coal Co. has tapped 
the Pocahontas No. 4 seam at its Mac- 
Alpin mine, in Raleigh County, West 
Virginia, with two slope entries and an 
air shaft 140 ft. deep, according to an 
announcement by Superintendent W. B. 
Crickmer. Construction of ‘the slope en- 
tries and shaft, which was started five 
months ago, was completed on April 1. 
When operation gets under full swing, 
more than 300 men will be employed. 

The company also is opening a new 
mine on the Grandview side of Piney 
River, opposite Stanaford. John Laing, 
Charleston, is president of the company, 
which also has mines at Glen Morrison 
and on Cabin Creek. 


May, 
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Mine Workers Win Wage Increases 
With Higher Overtime Pay 


ERMS of a new agreement grant- 

ing increases in basic hourly and 
piecework rates and establishing time- 
and-one-half for overtime were ratified 
by the Appalachian joint conference of 
operators and miners at the Park Cen- 
tral Hotel, New York City, on the aft- 
ernoon of April 2. Ratification ended the 
shortest suspension on record in the his- 
tory of major coal-wage negotiations 
where a new contract had not been 
signed prior to the expiration of an ex- 
isting agreement. Application of these 
wage advances to all bituminous fields, 
together with increased production costs 
due to taxes and higher prices for mate- 
rials and supplies, will boost the na- 
tion’s annual fuel bill approximately 
$100,000,000, according to estimates of 
spokesmen for the producers. 

The new contract, which runs until 
March 31, 1939, carries an increase of 
50c. per day for all day and monthly 
men except miners employed on a day 
or hourly rate on mechanical loading 
and conveyor devices and all employees 
engaged in production in strip pits. 
Workers in these excepted categories are 
advanced 70c. per day. Yardage and 
deadwork rates are increased 10 per 
cent. Basic increases in tonnage rates 
are as follows: Pick mining, 9c. per 
ton; machine loading, 8c.; shortwall cut- 
ting rates, lc.; track-mounted cutting- 
machine rates, 0.7c. per ton. “Where 
tonnage, footage or yardage rates are 
paid on conveyors or other mechanical 
loading devices, the percentage of in- 
crease to be added to such rates shall be 
the same percentage of increase as is 
applied to the basic loading and cutting 
rates.” Basic rates in effect in the 
Appalachian districts under the new 
contract are shown in Tables I to IV. 

Higher rates for overtime—an innova- 





Table I—Base Hourly and Day Rates 
Northern Appalachian Territory* 


The following hourly and day wage 
rates shall be paid in all mines in the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Northern 
Pan-Handle of West Virginia, and the 
Northern West Virginia districts for the 
classification of occupations shown herein. 


Classification of Hourly Day 
Occupations Rate Rate 
Inside 
Motormen, rock drillers.... $0.88 $6.16 
Drivers, brakemen, spraggers, 
snappers, coal drillers, 
trackmen, wiremen, bond- 
ers, timbermen, bottom 
COMND keene <a wes .857 6.00 
Pumpers, trackmen helpers, 
wiremen helpers, timber- 
men helpers, and other in- 
side labor not classified. . 823 5.76 
Greasers, trappers, flaggers, 
Switch throwers. 0.62.5 .629 4.40 
Outside 
Bit sharpener, car dropper, 
trimmer, car repairmen, 
dumpers ae AY reno 749 «25.24 
Sand dryers, car cleaners, 
other able bodied labor. 714 5.00 
IAD IGNORES 0.656.640. 6R eo eca .629 4.40 


Skilled labor not classified to be paid 
in accordance with the custom at the 
mine. 

* Rates for Maryland and Upper Poto- 
mae district are shown in Table IT. 





tion in coal-mine agreements—have been 
incorporated in an amendment to the 
“Maximum Hours and Working Time” 
section of the 1935-37 contract (Coal 
Age, November, 1937, p. 477) and read 
as follows: 

“Work by mine workers paid by hour 
or day in excess of 7 hours in one day 
or 35 hours in any one week shall be 
paid for at the rate of time-and-one- 
half with the following exceptions: 

“Employees engaged at power houses, 
substations, and pumps operating contin- 
uously for 24 hours daily are especially 
exempted from the 7-hour day and the 
time-and-one-half provisions. Special 
exemptions for individual employees 
other than those named above when 24 
hours’ continuous operation daily is re- 
quired are subject to arrangement be- 
tween mine management and district 
officers without time-and-one half for 
overtime. Employees so especially ex- 
empted are limited to 8 hours per day 
and 40 hours per week and time-and- 


one-half for time worked in excess 
thereof. 
Retains 7-Hour Day 
“The 7-hour day, 5-day week (35 


hours per week), as provided in this 
agreement, shall prevail. 

“The following classes of mine work- 
ers are excepted from the foregoing 
provisions as to the maximum hours of 
work: 

“All mine workers engaged in the 
transportation of men and coal shall 
work the additional time necessary to 
handle man-trips and all coal in transit 
and shall be paid the regular hourly 
rate for the first 7 hours and time-and- 
one-half for all overtime. 

“Outide employees engaged in the 
dumping, handling and preparation of 
coal, and the manufacture of coke, shall 
work the additional time necessary, not 
to exceed 30 minutes, to dump and pre- 
pare the coal delivered to the tipple each 
shift, and complete the usual duties in- 
cidental to the operation of coke ovens, 
and shall be paid the regular hourly 
rates for the first 7 hours and time- 
and-one-half for overtime not to exceed 
the 30 minutes hereinbefore stated.” 

Proposals for a joint study of mechan- 
ization problems, submitted by the 
United Mine Workers at the opening 
of the joint conference Feb. 17, are 
given recognition in modified form in 
the new agreement. The miners had 
asked for the creation of a commission 
to make a study “with the object in 
view of establishing uniformity of rates 
of pay and conditions of employment 
in and between districts” in the Appala- 
chian area, “and alleviating the problem 
of the displacement of men.” The com- 
mission was to complete its work so that 
the joint conference could be convened 
not later than March 1, 1938, to act on 
the commission’s recommendations. 

As modified for incorporation in the 
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new contract, the Mechanized Mining 
Commission set up is “to make a joint 
study of the problems arising from 
mechanization of bituminous coal pro- 
duction by the use of conveyors and 
mobile loading machines in the area 
covered by the Appalachian joint wage 
agreement, including the problem of dis- 
placement of employees.” The com- 
mission is to organize within 60 days. Its 
report and recommendations, however, 
are to be made to the joint wage con- 
ference convening March 14, 1939. 

M. L. Garvey, Pocahontas Fuel Co.; 
J. D. A. Morrow, president, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co.; Charles O’Neill, president, 
United Eastern Coal Sales Corporation ; 
L. T. Putman, general superintendent, 
Raleigh-Wyoming Mining Co.; D. A. 
Reed, general manager of operations, 
Consolidation Coal Co.; W. L. Robison, 
president, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal 
Co.; P. C. Thomas, vice-president, 
Koppers Coal Co.; and L. E. Woods, 
president, Crystal Block Coal & Coke 
Co., are named as operator members of 
the commission. Representatives of the 
United Mine Workers on the commission 
are: John L. Lewis, international presi- 
dent; Philip Murray, international vice- 
president; Thomas Kennedy, interna- 
tional secretary-treasurer; Van A. 
3ittner, president, District 17; Samuel 


Caddy, president, District 30; P. T. 
Fagan, president, District 5; James 
Mark, president, District 2; and John 


Owens, president, District 6. 

The joint committee on differentials 
set up under the 1935-37 contract has 
been abolished. That committee at the 
outset of its organization declined to 
consider North-South base differentials 
on the ground that the time allotted for 
the completion of its report was inade- 
quate for a proper study of that thorny 
question. Procedure for handling other 
differential disputes was outlined, but 
during its existence the committee fath- 
ered no changes. At the Feb. 17 meet- 





Table II—Basic Hourly and Day Rates 
—Southern Appalachian Territory 


The following hourly and day wage 
rates shall be paid in all mines in the 
Maryland and Upper Potomac district, in- 
cluding Grant, Mineral and Tucker coun- 
ties of West Virginia; Kanawha, Logan, 
Williamson, Big Sandy-Elkhorn, Hazard, 
Harlan, Virginia, Southern Appalachian, 
New River, Pocahontas-Tug River, Wind- 
ing Gulf, Greenbrier, Upper Buchanan, 
Harlan and Virginia districts for the 
classifications of occupation shown herein: 
Hourly Day 
Rate Rate 


Classification of 
Occupations 
Inside 
Motormen, rock driller..... 
Drivers. brakemen, spraggers, 
snappers, coal drillers, 
trackmen, wiremen, bond- 


$0.823 $5.76 


ers, timbermen, bottom 

cagers .. e su tebettaptios .80 5.60 
Pumpers, trackmen helpers, 

wiremen helpers, timber 

men helpers, and other in 

side labor not classified. . 766 5.36 
Greasers, trappers, flaggers, 

switch throwers... - 571 «4.00 

Outside 
Rit sharpener, car dropper, 

trimmer, car repairmen, 

dumpers 5 ae eck asa eke ; 691 4.84 
Sand dryers, car cleaners, 

other able bodied labor. . G57 4.60 
Slate pickers n71 4.00 


Skilled labor not classified to be paid 
nh accordance with the custom at the 





World Photos 
Sealing Another Peace Pact in Bituminous Labor Relations 


Wide 


John L. Lewis, president, United Mine Workers, and Charles O'Neill, chairman, 


Appalachian operators’ 


negotiating committee, put their “John Hancocks” on 


the dotted line as joint conference ratifies the new Appalachian wage agreement. 


ing of the joint conference, Mr. O'Neill 
intimated that the miner members of the 
differential committee had given “little 
help” in any efforts to reach decisions 
and Mr. Lewis mildly denied “the soft 
impeachment.” 

With the exception of the addition of 
the Upper Buchanan Smokeless Coal 
Operators’ Association and change in 
name of two Pennsylvania organizations, 
the parties named in the new contract 
are the same as those listed in the 
preamble to the 1935 agreement. The 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association has been substituted for 
the Eastern Bituminous Coal Associa- 
tion and the Western Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association for the Western 
Pennsylvania Coal Control Association. 
Other operating groups named as parties 
to the agreement are: 

Georges Creek and Upper Potomac 
Coal Association, Somerset County Coal 
Operators’ Association, Ohic Coal Con- 
trol Association, Michigan Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association, Northern Panhandle 
of West Virginia Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, Northern West Virginia 
Subdivisional Coal Association, Oper- 
ators’ Association of Williamson Field, 
Big Sandy-Elkhorn Coal Operators’ 
Association, Hazard Coal Operators’ 
\ssociation, Kanawha Coal Operators’ 
Association, Logan Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association, New River Coal 
Operators’ Association, Pocahontas Op- 
erators’ Association, Winding Gulf 
Operators’ Association, Greenbrier Coal 
Operators’ Association, and “Harlan 
County, Kentucky, coal operators, sig- 
natory hereto, and Virginia coal opera- 
tors, signatory hereto.” 

When the agreement was presented 
for signature at the Park Central Hotel 
meeting, however, no_ representative 


came forward to sign on behalf of the 
Michigan producers and spokesmen for 
the Hazard and Southern Appalachian 





Table III—Basic Tonnage Rates for 
Northern Appalachian Territory* 
Per Net Ton 
Run of Mine 
Coal 
Western Pennsylvania 
Pick mining, thin vein... 


Pick mining, thick vein........ 3 
Machine loading, thin vein..... . 76 
Machine loading, thick vein.... oan 
Cutting, shortwall machine, thin 
S| ERTS Sere Pee errs > | 
Cutting, shortwall machine, thick 
Oh ewes sib ica oles eae ss .10 
Central Pennsylvania 
go ae eee eee 98 
Machine ToaGing ......scescers 76 
Cutting, shortwall machine , Pp | 
Southern Somerset County, Pennsylvania 
ie @e i) ees sees .98 
MIMCHING BORGIDE 6 .occdsccwsevs os 76 
Cutting, shortwall machine . Pe 
Connel.srille, Pennsylvania 
Pick mining eae mteie rs. Siete haiaiier ass S84 
Machine loading ...... Fret ene . 64 
Cutting, shortwall machine..... .09 


Pick mining 93 

Machine loading . . er Py ys 

Cutting, shortwall machine..... 620 
Thick Vein Freeport, Pennsylvania 


Westmoreland—Grcensburg, Pennsylvania 
93 


gle TR a eee sels .93 
Machine loading : Pee ~ he 
Cutting, shortwall machine.... .10 
Northern West Virginia 
Pick mining ata axe eres 84 
Machine loading .........s«s0.% 665 
Cutting, shortwall machine..... 095 
Ohio and Pan-Handle District of 
Northern West Vo sginta 
Be) ae 98 
Machine loading ........ ahi 76 
Cutting, shortwall machine " 11 
Michigan 
ice SRE 1) Sa ee ie ae ee 1.192 
Machine loading .......... . .93 
Cutting, shortwall machine..... .161 


Cutting rates on track-mounted machines 
in all districts shall be increased 70 per 
cent of the amount of increase on short- 
wall machines. 

* Rates for Maryland and Upper Poto- 
mae district are shown in Table IV. 
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fields withheld assent pending, they said, 
information on the attitude to be taken 
by competitors not parties to the agree- 
ment. Virginia representatives took the 
same position as the Hazard and South- 
ern Appalachian spokesmen. William 
Taylor, executive vice-president, Valley 
Camp Coal Co., signing on behalf of 
that company and its subsidiaries in the 
West Virgitiia Panhandle, stated that 
the Northern Panhandle of West Vir- 
ginia Coal Operators’ Association was 
inactive at the present time. 

As finally worked out, the new agree- 
ment represents substantial compromises 
by both operators and miners. The 
operators’ pre-conference proposal for 
a return to the 8-hour day with no in- 
crease in daily or base tonnage rates 
(Coal Age, January, 1937, p. 36) soon 
went by the boards. Spokesmen for 
the miners’ union also abandoned their 
demand for a 6-hour day (Coal Age, 
March, 1937, p. 134). Abandonment, too, 
was the fate of the proposals for a 
guaranteed work-year and two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. And during the 
course of the long subcommittee par- 
leys, piecework increase demands were 
whittled down substantially. 

Although union representatives gave 
up their demands for double time for 
Sundays and holidays, they refused to 
yield on time-and-one-half for other 
overtime and resisted all suggestions to 
pare their demand for an increase of 50c. 
per day for day and monthly men. 
While a number of operators argued 
that the position of the industry did not 
warrant any increase in wage rates, 
there was a strong undercurrent of feel- 
ing that, with so many other major 
industries boosting pay, bituminous coal 
producers could not hold out against 
an advance. 


Stage Battle on Overtime 


As March drew to a close, operator 
members of the joint scale subcommit- 
tee of four reached an agreement with 
the two union members of that com- 
mittee on the basis finally ratified April 
2. When the terms of the proposed 
contract were submitted to the full com- 
mittee, however, opposition to acceptance 
developed in the operators’ ranks. Higher 
pay for overtime became the sticking 
point. Edward McGrady, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, appeared on the 
scene, but was not invited to assume the 
role of mediator, as the coal producers 
preferred to settle the question of a new 
contract without outside intervention. 

A meeting of the joint conference to 
act on the report of the scale committee 
was called for the afternoon of March 
31, postponed after a delay until the 
evening and then postponed again until 
the next afternoon. This , performance 
was repeated April 1. Operators went 
into district huddles. Hurry-up calls 
were sent out summoning executives who 
had returned to their homes or who 
had not participated in earlier confer- 
ences. In the meantime, the scale com- 
mittee kept doggedly in session until 
assured that its report would be ratified 
by the full joint conference. 

The air was still tense when this con- 
ference reconvened and the roll call on 
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ratification started. Tension increased 
as spokesmen for the operators in the 
Hazard, Southern Appalachian and Vir- 
ginia fields voted ‘no’ on the ground 
that they could not bind themselves until 
they knew what their competitors not 
parties to the New York negotiations 
would do. Following whispered con- 
ferences after the roll-call had ended, 
Duncan C. Kennedy, chairman of the 
meeting, announced that the spokesmen 
for the dissenting fields had changed 
their “noes” to “not voting.” He there- 
upon declared the new contract, already 
accepted by the representatives of the 
United Mine Workers, unanimously 
adopted. 


Start Trek to Mines 


With the basis agreement signed, 
work generally was resumed throughout 
the Appalachian area and in the outlying 
fields on April 5 without waiting for the 
negotiation of individual district con- 
tracts. Outstanding exceptions were 
Alabama, the Southern Appalachian 





Table IV—Basic Tonnage Rates for 
Southern Appalachian Territory 


District, 
Tucker 


Varyland and Upper Potomac 
Including Grant, Mineral and 
Counties of West Virginia 
All Seams Except Bakerstown and 
Waynesburg 

Per Net Ton 


Run of Mine 


Coal 
Ue (OI is oa hk a eee Ss $0.902 
Machine loh@ing ... .. .ssceses .69 
Cutting, shortwall machine..... Pe ih | 
Bakerstown Seam 
Pick mining ......se0% Lae aba vat .96 
Machine loading . a eee .S1 
Cutting, shortwall machine..... me 
_ Waynesburg Seam 
es ee an 96 
Machine J0AQiRe «iscsi. svecs 76 
Cutting, shortwall machine..... Pe 
Kanawha 
Machine loading: ..6. 6. seces 662 
Cutting, shortwall machine .... Pe 
Logan > 
MSCHING JOGGING. © c..646.0is ce e:e:0' ay § 
Cutting, shortwall machine .... .082 
Williamson r 
Machine loading SOR err ee 598 
Cutting, shortwall machine .... O86 
Big Sandy-Elkhorn 
Machine loading ...... eats 705 
Cutting, shortwall machine 1 
Hazard 
Machine loading Seated hai ‘ .§42 
Cutting, shortwall machine .... Pe 
: Harlan 
Machine loading ..iicccecsaws 65 
Cutting, shortwall machine .... .10 
Virginia 
Machine loading ........ ‘ 648 
Cutting, shortwall machine .097 
Southern Appalachian 
Machine IsaGine. <6. 64 cscisece 67 
Cutting, shortwall machine 11 
, New River 
Machine loading .. Testes .a89 
Cutting, shortwall machine .... .105 
Pocahontas-Tug River 
Machine loadim@ ......< esses 7 
Cutting, shortwall machine e .075 
Winding Gulf 
Mactine loading oi... ccccccces 624 
Cutting, shortwall machine ar .10 
Greenbrier 
Machine loading ........2s0s -632 
Cutting, shortwall machine .. 085 
Upper Buchanan 
Machine loading .......-..s%s 598 
Cutting, shortwall machine O86 


Cutting rates on track-mounted machines 
in all districts shall be increased 70 per 
cent of the amount of increase on short- 
wall machines. 


field, the Hazard district, western Ken- 
tucky mines in Ohio and Muhlenberg 
counties and Virginia. Alabama opera- 
tors were ready to accept the punitive 
overtime provisions but balked at an 
increase in day rates in excess of 30c. 
Two companies in that State not affili- 
ated with the union continued to work, 
as did one large producer in south- 
western Virginia. Only two operations 
in the Southern Appalachian field re- 
sumed production. Harlan County op- 
erators announced wage increases in line 
with those embodied in the Appalachian 
contract and non-union production in 
that field continued. 

An agreement covering all but three 
of the major operations in southwest 
Virginia was signed April 20 at a 
meeting in Washington, D. C. This 
pact follows the provisions of the New 
York contract as to wages and hours, 
but has an added clause pledging the 
union not to give better terms to neigh- 
boring competitive fields. According to 
President Saxton of District 28, two 
of the three companies—Blue Diamond 
Coal and Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
—withheld their signatures to the new 
agreement pending the solution of cer- 
tain local problems. 

Colorado and New Mexico operators 
were the first to conclude a new dis- 
trict agreement; the contract, based 
on the increases granted in the New 
York scale, was signed with District 
15 at Denver, Colo., April 4. District 
agreements for the southern West Vir- 
ginia fields were signed April 11. 
Western Pennsylvania and_ northern 
West Virginia producers and their dis- 
trict union organizations took similar 
action the following day. 


Dual Unions an Issue 


Illinois, where the situation is com- 
plicated by the existence of two union 
groups and the demand of District 12 
(United Mine Workers) for sole recog- 
nition, worked most of the month with- 
out formal contracts with the under- 
standing that advances written into 
new agreements would be retroactive. 
Spokesmen for the Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association and District 12 were 
te resume negotiations at Chicago on 
April 19; producers who have _ been 
operating under contracts with the Pro- 
gressive Miners were to meet with 
officials of that union April 20 at 
Springfield. 

District 12’s demand for sole recog- 
nition has led to the withdrawal of 
eleven companies from the producers’ 
association and the resignation of W. J. 
Jenkins, president, Consolidated Coal 
Co., which has had contracts with both 
unions, from the presidency of the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association. 
In addition to the Consolidated Coal 
Co., the list of withdrawals includes: 
Gillespie Coal Co., Illinois & Indiana 
Coal Corporation, Mt. Olive & Staunton 
Coal Co., Pana Coal Co., Penwell Coal 
Co., Perry Coal Co., Rex Coal Co., 
Sahara Coal Co., St. Louis Coal Co., 
and Superior Coal Co. 

In the western Kentucky field, where 
there also are two labor organizations 
struggling for control, R. M. Nance, 
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president, Independent Miners’ Union, 
has announced that his group will 
equal or better any increases which 
may be granted by operators dealing 
with the United Mine Workers. The 
Lewis organization is strongest in Ohio 
and Muhlenberg counties; the Nance 
group in Christian, Hopkins and Web- 
ster counties. 


ate 


On World Inspection Tour 


An inspection tour of the principal 
fuel-technology and dhemical-research 
laboratories of the world is to be made 
by Dr. H. H. Lowry, director of the 
Coal Research Laboratory at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who sailed from New York 
on April 5 on the “Britannic.” He will 
embark at Yokohama for the United 
States on July 2. 


CoMMERCIAL TESTING & ENGINEERING 
Co. has moved its Chicago offices to 
larger quarters in the Bell Building, 
307 North Michigan Ave. 


fo 


Industrial Notes 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORA- 
TION announces the retirement of Arthur 
L. George, manager of sales, Lorain di- 
vision, from active duty under the pen- 
sion plan and the appointment of 
Michael J. Kist as his successor. Mr. 
George had been employed by the com- 
pany and its predecessors since 1895. 
Mr. Kist joined the Lorain Steel Co. 
in 1903. 


LinK-BeEtt Co., stoker division, has 
appointed H. F. Brown to manage the 
sale of its electronic Radiostat control 
system for eliminating overheating and 
underheating. 


GENERAL Exectric Co. announces the 
following promotions: H. A. Winne, 
manager of sales, mining and steel-mill 
section, industrial department, has 
joined the engineering department as as- 
sistant to Vice-President Muir; his suc- 
cessor is J. J. Huether, formerly man- 
ager of sales, machinery manufacturers’ 
section. S. W. Corbin has taken over 
Mr. Huether’s post as manager of the 
machinery manufacturers’ section. 


Lincotn Etectric Co. has appointed 
Don McCormick as arc-welding con- 
sultant for its Kansas City (Mo.) office, 


1818 Main St. Mr. McCormick was 
formerly welding supervisor for the 
Sheffield Steel Co., of Kansas City. 


William Sivyer, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and B. B. Ross, 
graduate of Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege have been appointed to the sales 
staff of the Philadelphia (Pa.) office. 


3LAW-KNnox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has acquired the property and business 
of the Power Piping Co., of Pittsburgh, 
which hereafter will be operated under 
the name of the Power Piping Corpo- 
ration. 
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LETTERS 
To The Editor 


Methane Concentration 


Referring to page 162 in the April 
issue of Coal Age, I note the state- 
ment: “Why he found greater percent- 
ages of methane near the roof than near 
the floor he leaves to the reader.” 

I do not have time at present to enter 
into a discussion as to why more me- 
thane was found near the roof than 
near the floor, but if you will refer to 
Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 190 
(“Methane Accumulations from Inter- 
rupted Ventilation’) you will find 
charts on pages 15, 19 and 22 which 
will confirm the findings of A. Nelson, 
published in Colliery Guardian. 

From Technical Paper 190 you will 
notice that the amount of methane at 
the top increased after the fan was 
started, and that the difference between 
the percentages of methane at the top 
and bottom was greater than when the 
fan was stopped. 

H. I. Smita 
Chief, Mining Division 
U. S. Geological Survey 
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Film Saves Lives 


I have just been spending a few days 
on a special detail to mines in the vicin- 
ity of Rosita, Coah., Mexico. While at 
Rosita I learned of some details of 
barricading by Mexican miners which 
might be of interest to your readers and 
serve again to bring to the attention of 
the mining public the importance of 
barricading following a mine disaster 
rather than of rushing into noxious 
gases. 

On Dec. 22, 1936, a local gas explo- 
sion occurred at the Rosita No. 6 mine, 
which resulted in a considerable num- 
ber of deaths. Many of the victims 
were asphyxiated solely because they 
came out of the protective safe working 
place into afterdamp. However, there 
were two instances of successful barri- 
cading: One party consisting of seven 
men barricaded themselves in 4 East 
entry immediately following the explo- 
sion, using brattice cloth and boards, of 
which there was an ample supply avail- 
able. They completely walled them- 
selves off from the outside atmosphere 
and remained five hours behind the bar- 
ricade until found by rescuers. 

On 2 West entry, Sixto Mares and 
Jesus Guajardo, with six other men, 
bratticed themselves off for an even 
longer time until found by the rescue 
parties. The two last-named men fur- 
ther distinguished themselves by discov- 
ering José Huerta, unconscious, some 
distance outside of the barricade and 
dragging him in behind the barricade. 
Due to their thorough barricading, these 





fifteen miners, with the exception of 
Huerta, were able to walk out unas- 
sisted when found by the rescue parties. 
Both parties were fortunate in having 
brattice men with hammers and nails in 
their parties. 

A point of particular interest to me 
in connection with this barricading is 
that ten years before this explosion a 
Bureau of Mines motion picture illus- 
trating barricading and other safety 
measures was shown on two consecutive 
Sundays in Rosita by the operating 
company (Cia, Carboynifera de Sabinas, 
S. A.), and the mine superintendent, 
Mr. J. A. de Silva, stood up and ex- 
plained the American titles as the pic- 
tures were shown. The lesson given 
from these pictures persisted for a pe- 
riod of ten years and resulted in the 
saving of fifteen lives. 

E. H. DENNY 
District Engineer 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Wood Also Serves 


I was very much interested in your 
editorial entitled “Once for All,” in the 
January, 1937, issue of Coal Age. Cer- 
tainly the “acme of management” would 
be to protect the roof in main headings 
by a system that would result first in 
adequate safety and second at the low- 
est cost for the period of its useful life. 

The work which the Hanna Coal Co. 
has done in eastern Ohio, starting at the 
Willow Grove No. 10 mine in January, 
1934, has resulted in nearly seven miles 
of main haulage headings and other im- 
portant places that have been success- 
fully gunited. The use of concrete in 
this manner under the conditions in the 
Hanna mines is apparently an ideal 
answer in preventing accidents due to 
roof falls. Lafferty No. 6, Piney Fork 
No. 1 and Dun Glen No. 11 have had 
main headings protected in this manner. 

There are conditions where acid mine 
water prevents the economical use of 
concrete because concrete is essentially 
an alkaline mixture. There are also 
conditions where acid mine water pre- 
vents the economical use of steel. Under 
such conditions, pressure-treated wooden 
timbers have given excellent service. 

I have no quarrel with your editorial 
except to remind you that there are con- 
ditions that cannot be successfully met 
by either concrete or steel, and under 
these conditions pressure-treated wood 
is available, and where its use results in 
adequate safety at a lower cost than 
other materials it would seem to be 
good management to proceed along the 
lines of pressure-treated timber. 

A. R. Joyce 

District Sales Manager 

The Wood Preserving Corporation 
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NEW 





WHAT’S 


In Coal-Mining Equepment 


SHUNT 


A shunt for short-circuiting 
electric blasting-cap wires 
said to eliminate the disad- 
vantages of former types with- 
out sacrificing the advantages 
has been developed by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.,, 
Wilmington, Del. It consists 
of a piece of aluminum foil 
approximately 24 in. long 
which is wrapped around the 
bare ends of the wires, cover- 
ing both the wires and a por- 
tion of the insulation so that 
there is no possibility of cur- 
rent from any source reach- 
ing the bridge wire. This 
shunt, it is stated, will not 
shake off while the caps are 
in transit and is easy to re- 
move, as it is necessary only 
to spread the wires. Being 
made of aluminum foil, it will 
not hurt the user’s hands. 
Tests have shown, the com- 
pany declares, that the shunt 
is much more efficient than 
the older types. 


2°, 
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WELDERS 


Harnischfeger Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wis., offers a 
new line of simplified P. & 


H. Hansen “Smootharc” 
welders. stated to feature 
single-current control, self- 


excitation and internal stabili- 
zation for fast, steady weld- 
ing, deep penetration and uni- 
form metal deposit. 


The new 





line is built in two styles: 
vertically mounted, 75, 100 
and 150 amp.;_ horizontally 
mounted, 200, 300, 400 and 
600 amp. Both models, it is 
pointed out, are uniformly 
and compactly built and then 
are streamlined to eliminate 
projecting parts and permit 


easy movement. 
Ye 
DRIFTER 
The new 150-lb. “DA-35” 


drifter is now offered by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillips- 
burg, N. J., which recom- 
mends it for any heavy-drift- 
ing job and characterizes it 
as the fastest drill ever built 
by the company. The extra 
drilling speed and low air 
consumption, it is stated, have 
been largely attained by means 
of a new double-opening di- 
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small di- 


valve of 
ameter, light weight and short 


rect-flow 


travel. The standard “I-R 
Auto-Feed” can be applied to 
the DA-35 drill, making it 
feed automatically in any po- 
sition and relieving the drill 
runner of hand cranking. The 
company recommends the use 


of “Jackbits” and “Jackrods” 
with this drill. 


SWITCHGEAR UNITS; 
CAPACITORS 


A standard line of factory- 
built metal-inclosed switch- 
gear for shipment as a com- 
plete assembly so that cross 
connections do not have to be 
made in the field is offered by 
the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This switchgear consists of 
cubicles in which are mounted 
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circuit breakers, buses, discon- 
necting switches, instrument 
transformers and similar aux- 
iliaries. On the front panels, 
which are hinged, is mounted 
desirable relay and metering 
equipment. The structure illus- 
trated consists of five units, 
four having solenoid-operated 
breakers with the mechanism 
located behind the front panel 
and the fifth with a manually 
operated breaker. Disconnect- 
ing switches are located in the 
upper compartment, and are 
hook-stick operated. The wire 
glass permits inspection of 
their position without opening 
the doors. 

Westinghouse also offers a 
new type weatherproof steel- 
clad hermetically sealed 15- 
kva. capacitor unit suitable for 
pole-mounting on distribution 
circuits. These units contain 
an internal-discharge device 
and are provided with means 


d 









for mounting them on brackets 
on crossarms or directly on 
poles, or in groups of four on 


single angle-iron racks, mak- 
ing possible inexpensive instal- 
lations up to 180 kva. on one 
pair of crossarms. The capac- 
itors may be connected with 
the standard form of light- 
ning-arrester protection and 
with fuse cutouts. The latter 
may be used to connect and 
disconnect the capacitor banks 
from the line. 

A new low-cost “Nofuze” 
panelboard for general 115 
and 115/230-volt a.c. distribu- 
tion with branch circuits rang- 
ing from 15 to 50 amp. capac- 
ity and selling for approxi- 
mately two-thirds the price of 
previous circuit - breaker - type 
panelboards is. another West- 
inghouse development. Range 
is 4 to 40 circuits in two cir- 
cuit steps. Bus arrangements 
for single-phase, 3/2-wire and 
3-phase 4-wire services are 
provided. Branch circuit rat- 
ings of 15, 20, 25, 35 and 50 
amp. are available. Box di- 
mensions are 15 in. wide and 
4 in. deep. 


o, 


SAFETY HAT 
Portable Lamp & Equip- 
ment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 


now offers a new, lightweight 
“Cool Hat” bearing the desig- 
nation “Sentinel.” This new 
protective hat is shaped like 
a military helmet. It is molded 
in one solid piece from frac- 
ture-resistant fiber and _ is 
designed, it is pointed out, to 


guard the head against in- 
juries and at the same time 
afford protection against 
falling or flying objects to 
the face, ears, neck and 
shoulders. 

—%—— 


RUBBER COATING 


An improved type of plastic 
rubber of the cold-application 
self-curing type for use in re- 
pairing conveyor belts, lining 
tanks, etc., with a reduction 
in shrinkage of approximately 
83% per cent, or about one-third 
the former figure, is an- 
nounced by the Self-Vulcaniz- 
ing Rubber Co., Chicago. 
Stated advantages include: in- 
creased coverage and a thicker 
finished coating at no increase 
in cost, as well as, on con- 
veyor belts, longer rubber life 
and the practical elimination 
of all strains between the rub- 
ber coating or lining and the 
surface to which it is applied. 

The company also an- 
nounces a new rubberizing 
compound which requires no 
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primer before its application to 
metal or other surfaces for 
corrosion protection. Known 
as “Selfvulc Insulator,” the 
new compound is said to in- 
corporate within itself the 
quality of a primer, making 
possible application by dip- 
ping, spraying or hand brush- 
ing with unskilled labor. A 
steadfast bond in one applic2- 
tion is claimed, and additional 
coats may be added to secure 
the desired thickness. A vul- 
canizing time of one hour is 
all that is required for the 
first or following coats, it is 
stated. 


—_ — 


GRADING UNITS 


Simplicity of design and 
unusually fast and powerful 
hydraulic blade action are cited 
as the outstanding features of 
the new “Bullgrader” and 
“Bulldozer” units—the first 
two units in the new tractor- 
equipment line of the Bucyrus- 
Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. The Bullgrader is de- 
scribed as a double-purpose 
unit which can be used both 


for grading and_ bulldozing. 
The blade may be angled 
quickly to the right or left 


for continuous side-casting, or 
it may be set straight across 
for bulldozing or tilted for 
filling, terracing or establishing 
a grade. Both the Bullgrader 
and Bulldozer, the manufac- 
turer asserts, may be installed 
on the tractor without drilling, 
cutting or defacing any part 
of the tractor frame. 


HEAT-INDICATING 
PAINT 
Efkalin Co., New York City, 
offers a line of heat-indicating 


paints which change color 
when exposed to rising tem- 
peratures. These paints are 





impending danger 
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offered by the company for 
use on processing equipment 
and power-transmission units, 
such as bearings, etc. A series 
of five such paints which 
change color permanently 
when exposed to heat are 
available, along with seven 
paints which will turn back 
to the same color from 25 
to 50 times when cool. The 
permanent-change paints are 
said to change at tempera- 
tures ranging from 300 to 734 
deg. F., while the retroactive 
color paints change at from 
122 to 464 deg. F., with a 
safety margin of 25 deg. Ef- 
kalin paints, according to the 
company, are available in both 
exterior and interior types, 
both at present good for 
twelve months’ protection. 
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PILLOW BLOCK 


A special roller-bearing pil- 
low block for service involv- 
ing heavy end thrust in ad- 
dition to radial load is offered 
by the Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn., in shaft 
sizes from 376 to 10 in.,, 
and with radial load capaci- 
ties up to 250 tons. In the 
new pillow block, 


according 
to the company, a_ separate 


heavy-duty ball bearing to take 
loads is 


the thrust included 





as an integral part of the as- 
sembly, giving, it is stated, 
a definite superiority in ca- 


pacity and service life over 
pillow blocks with  bronze- 
plate thrust carriers.  Ar- 
rangement of the bearings is 
such that the entire radial 
load is taken by the roller 
bearing, while all the forces 


tending to displace the shaft 
axially are borne by the ball 
bearing. 


Fafnir also offers a new 
series of high-capacity _ ball 
bearings, described as espe- 


cially designed to meet the 
problems of shock loads, vi- 
bration and wear growing out 
ot the operation of mining 
machinery. Using as a basis 
the single-row radial design, 
the new bearings are furnished 
in the heavy-duty series but 
with specially designed, sturdy, 
Wear-resistant bronze retain- 


ers to take care of these ex- 
tra-duty requirements. As 
they are strong, dependable 
and accurately fabricated so 
that they will be exactly bal- 
anced in operation, according 
to the company, they meet all 


demands encountered in this 
field. 

COMPRESSORS 
Sullivan Machinery Co., 


Michigan City, Ind., offers a 
new line of “V” vertical air 
compressors which it states 
are particularly suited to con- 
struction, tunneling and min- 





ing applications where air ca- 
pacities greater than those ob- 


tainable from portable units 
are desired. Known as the 
WN-102 series, these com- 


pressors are available in three 
sizes rated at 445, 550 and 720 
c.f.m. actual air delivery (dis- 


placement, 536, 660 and 856 
c.f.m.). 
The units are of the two- 


cylinder “V” type, two-stage, 
double-acting design. Each 


size is self-contained, it is 
pointed out, and no water- 
service connections for cool- 
ing are necessary. One of 


these compressors, it is stated, 
will prove far more economi- 
cal than a battery of portable 
compressors of equivalent ca- 
pacity. Any type of drive (di- 
rect connection, V-belt or flat 
belt) can be used with diesel 
or gasoline power units or an 
electric motor. Either com- 
plete units, consisting of com- 
pressor and power unit on a 
skid-type base, or the compres- 
sor only can be supplied. 
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WELDING ELECTRODE 


Welds with tensile strengths 
of approximately 100,000 Ib 
per square inch can be made 
with the new “Shield-Arc 
100” electrode, the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
declares. This electrode is 
a heavily coated electrode ot 
the shielded-arc type designed 
for welding steels having some- 
what higher tensile strengths 
than those ordinarily welded 
with “Shield-Arc 85” elec- 
trodes. In the as-welded con- 
dition, ductility of the welds 


“known as 


is from 12 to 18 per cent 
elongation in 2 in., both ten- 
sile strength and ductility for 
mild steel. Higher figures are 
secured by stress relieving. 
The new electrode is suitable, 
according to the company, for 
flat, vertical and overhead 
welding, and is available in 
s-, d2- and ¥6-in.. sizes. 
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SCREW TAKE-UP 


A new protected screw take- 
up for conveyors and elevators 
is announced by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. The adjusting screw is 
protected from dust and dirt 
by an inverted U-shaped shield 
which extends from end to 
end of the take-up frame. The 
sliding base casting, which 
carries an adjustment nut of 
bronze, is cored in such a way 
that it slides freely over the 
shield, thus relieving the lat- 
ter of any function other than 
that of protection. As the ad- 
justing screw does not travel 
but remains inside the frame, 
it is protected at all times. 





Also, according to the com- 
pany, the screw is protected 
from operating strains and 


shocks and in fact is relieved 
of all load, as the bearing, 
after adjustment, is clamped 
rigidly to the strong steel 
frame, 


TIRES 


Truck tires designed for 
severe service where motorized 
equipment is used to move 
large quantities of soil and 
rock are announced by the B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. The large tires, 
“Earth Movers,”’ 
will carry a maximum of 15,- 
740 lb. per casing, according to 
the manufacturer. They are 
mounted on 13-in. rims, weigh 


449 lb. and are available in 
twelve, sixteen and twenty 
plies. Four of these tires 
mounted on one axle will 


carry 60,000 lb., it is stated. 
They may be purchased with 
two types of treads, one for 
trailer uses on _ free-moving 
wheels and the other incorpo- 
rating a super-traction tread 
for use in mud. and over soft 
ground. 
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